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NE of the optimistic signs of the times \s ie Ll 


increased attention paid to the teaching o the | 


Constitution in our public schools. It is now required 
by law in many of the States. In many others school authorities 
are making the teaching of this subject a part of the curriculum. 
Both the layman and the schoolman have come to realize the 
necessity of giving to our young citizens a clear understanding of 
this important document. 


It need not be a dull or irksome task, either, to teach or to study the 
3800 Constitution. With such a book as Rexford and Carson’s The Constitution of 
Our Country, the subject becomes vitally interesting. 


3840 In terms of everyday life, this book gives a brief history of the Constitution, 
makes clear not only the principles and activities under it, but also the duties 


a it implies and the rights it assures. 


= The mechanical make-up of the book aids in making the subject-matter 
attractive to read, easy to teach and interesting to study. The text is divided 
3543 |, into numbered sections with sideheadings. An excellent plan of numbered 
references is employed to show the relation between each statement based on 
the Constitution and the corresponding part of the Constitution itself. There 


8253 are numerous and well-selected pictures which enliven the text. In the 
appendix are rules and illustrations for the proper display of the Flag, a reprint 
9396 of the Mayflower Contract and the Declaration of Independence. 


Rexford and Carson’s 


97 e . 
3 Ihe Constitution of Our Country 
By Frank A, Rexrorp, Supervising Civics in the High Schodis of 
the City of New York, and Crara L. Carson, Chairman of the 
Civics Department of .Wadleigh High School, City of ‘New York 
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206 pages. Iliustrated. Price, 3.76 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCA'TIUN SCHOOL OF CITIZENSHIP 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL The new School of Citizenship and Public 

© Messen Sizcet, Beaten Affairs at Syracuse University, the first school 
of its kind to be started in this country, was 
dedicated October 3, 1924. The principal 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class =speakers were Elihu Root, former Secretary 
mais Printed in U. 8. A. of State of the United States, and Professor 
James W. Garner of the University of Illinois, 
president of the Political Science Association 
of America. 
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VERMONT’S BUDGET 
MRS. PRESTON’S TRIUMPH ; 
Vermont has a new budget law, and the 
Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, state superin- report of its operation the first year is now 
iendent of Washington, is a candidate for the available. The cost of the schools to the state 
third term of four years. In the primaries she was $620,000. This is $60,000 less than last 
had a majority of 20,000, carrying every city year because the Legislature threw some 
and every county in the state. It was a_ local cost upon the townships. 
most remarkable triumph this year, demon- State Department of Education cost $15,476; 
strating personal and professional apprecia- Union superintendents, $96,309; teacher ‘train- 
tion such as this year is not accustomed to ing, $93,389; summer schools and educational 
express. ‘ meetings, $2,030; standard schools, $3,072; 
The real significance of this phenomenal vote junior and senior high schools, $15,000; voca- 
is the fact that it has been insistently rumored tional education, $1,506: advanced instruction, 
that there was to be a popular demonstration $88,801; vocational courses in high schools, 
of opposition, because there had been differ- $22,000; deputy commissioners and _ helping 
ences among the educational leaders on some teachers, $13,366; trained teachers’ salaries, 
professional policies. $60,000; trained teachers in rural schools, 
Mrs. Preston has been a noble leader along $64,824; transportation, $86,806. There was an 
several distinct lines of advance—a national item of $53,725 appropriated to townships 
leader. She came to New England a few whose taxables made it impossible to main- 
months ago, making more addresses, and in tain satisfactory schools without state aid. 
More institutions in the same time than any The free public library department is now 
one else has ever made who came from be- under the State Department with a budget of 
yond the Mississippi river, and the uniform $7,549. 
verdict was that no one has made a better im- o-o-$-0-o 
= ee than = she. Raced oe, aged ‘ Peter Mortenson, ex-superintendent uf 
ote gives especial satisfaction to her New Chicago, withdrew his acceptance of the prin- 
England friends. * 
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FOOLISH SUSPICION OF GRAVES 


It would be amusing were it not almost- 


tragic that when Commissioner Frank Pierpont 
Graves of New York state thought he was com- 
mending the purpose of President Ryan of the 
New York City Board of Education and of Super- 
intendent William J. O’Shea to make the 
utmost use of the schools there flared up the 
old antagonism to the Gary plan which William 
Wirt was trying to introduce when Mayor 
Mitchell lost out. It is quite beyond any 
explanation that New York City should con- 
tinue to be so supersensitive on the subject. 
No one is trying to put the Gary plan into 
New York City. That was settled when Mayor 
Mitchell was defeated. 





American Education Week, November 17-23. 
Order Bulletins, 5 cents each, of the United 
States Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C. 
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POMONA COLLEGE 


Pomona College and Harvard University 
maintain very close relations. More Pomona 
College graduates attend Harvard for advanced 
work than any other one university. This is 
probably due to the Harvard Exchange Pro- 
fessorship, which brings some leading member 
of the Harvard faculty to Pomona College 
every year. 

This year Dr. George David Birkhoff, pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Harvard, will be in 
residence at Pomona College from September 
18 to October 18. During this period he will 
lecture before two mathematics classes on 
“Differential and Integral Calculus” and on 
the “ Theory of Equations.” Dr. Birkhoff will 
also deliver three evening lectures in Holmes 
Hall auditorium on the following topics: “ The 
Origin and Nature of Relativity,” “The Influ- 
ence of Relativity,” and “ Mathematics and Art.” 
These lectures are open to the general public 
and will afford opportunity for all who are in- 
terested to acquaint themselves with the Ein- 
stein: Theory of Relativity. Dr. Birkhoff ranks 
as a leading authority upon this question in 
the United States. He is the head of the 
Harvard University department of mathe- 
matics, and his colleagues call him the “ First 
Mathematician in America.” 

Last December the American Mathematical 
Society in annual conference at Columbia Uni- 
versity awarded to Dr. Birkhoff the first pres- 
entation of the Bochet memorial prize for 
mathematical research. This prize was estab- 
lished in 1918 in memory of Professor Maxine 
Bochet of Harvard, and is devoted every five 
years to recognition of the best American or 
Canadian memoir on pure mathematics. 

Dr. Birkhoff’s residence at Pomona affords a 
signal honor to the college, which is the only 
institution west of the Rocky Mountains in- 
cluded in the Harvard Exchange Professor- 
ship. 


October 23, 1924 
. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


There are 3,242 courses listed in Columbia 
University. Teachers College offers 497, School 
of Practical Arts, 256; University Extension, 
750; Columbia College, 205; Barnard College, 
56; Pulitzer School of Journalism, 31; Schoo} 
of Architecture, 481; Schools of Mines, 258; 
School of Business, 144; Ancient and Oriental 
Languages, 133; Modern Languages and 
Literature, 102; Political Science, 110; Psy. 
chology and Philosophy, 153. ; 
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A million children entered the New York 
city schools for the new year on September 2 
What an army for Peace! 
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IN ENGLAND IN 1623 


We are indebted to Miss Katherine Kennedy, 
special teacher of music in the public schools 
of New York, for a reprint from an English 
magazine 301 years ago, which we are using 
in this issue. 

We think this the most remarkable education 
discovery of which we have ever heard. 
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Many commercial houses have from time to 
time sent out sample cases of their products 
for school museums. We have frequently seen 
them, and have at times had such samples sent 
to schools, but there are so many calls for 


them now that we will be glad to publish lists, 
descriptive lists, perhaps, of all samples that 
manufacturers and dealers would like to supply 
schools. 
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Portland, Oregon, is to have ten elegant 
new school buildings provided for by a bond 
issue of $5,000,000, and a tax levy of $750,000, 
which is a noble tribute to education by a city 
of 275,000 population in these times. 
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MARIA L. BALDWIN MEMORIAL 


Maria L. Baldwin, principal of the Agassiz 
Public School, Cambridge, Massachusetts, was 
the most outstanding colored woman of 
America. No other colored woman was ever 
principal of an important elementary public 
school of white children in a city no larger 
than Cambridge with a population as aristo- 
cratic. Her school was scholastically and 
socially universally appreciated by the citizens 
of Cambridge. She was not chosen to the 
principalship by faddists or by propagandists 
of the rights of colored people. 

Miss Baldwin was prominent in the famous 
Twentieth Century Club, Boston, and since her 
death the League of Women for Community 
Service, of which Miss Baldwin was president, 
has dedicated a “Maria L. Baldwin Memorial 
Library,” and the chief address was by Dt 
Charlies W. Eliot, president emeritus of Hat- 
vard University. 
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RANDALL J. CONDON 


We could fill an issue of the Journal of 
Education with things that have recently been 
said of the superintendent of Cincinnati, of 
things we would like to say of Dr. Condon, 
whom we have known especially well for near 
forty years, but there is no occasion for saying 
much of him because his praises are on more 
lips than are the praises of few men in the 
profession. 

We owe it to ourselves, however, to 
say that in every crisis in the four superin- 
tendencies in which we have known him, crises 
of progress, locking horns with entrenched tra- 
ditionalists, he has always been the leader of 
his teachers, the leader of that wing of the 
public that has the best interests of children 
always in mind. 

Dr. Condon has never been a propagandist 
for any reform of day-after-tomorrow, but has 
met the issue today in such a way that it 
could never return tomorrow or day-after- 
tomorrow. 

He has never been impatient to get into a 
scrap, has never allowed any enemy or critic 
to draw him into an engagement until he had 
found a safe place in which to entrench him- 
self. Like the Union army in Pennsylvania, he 
let the Confederate general come unhindered 
until at Gettysburg there was a hill-top ceme- 
tery with a stone wall. It was the one place 
in all Pennsylvania where the Confederate 
general did not want to fight, but he had to 
fight right there. There was no opportunity 
to discuss any other place, any other situation. 

So Randall J.Condon has always waited until 
he had an issue so clean-cut that no one could 


misunderstand it, that no one could desire any 
other issue, that delay was impossible, that no 
time was available for the other fellows to 
bring up reserves. 

It so happens that we have known all the 
setting of every crisis in the professional ad- 
vance of Dr. Condon, and we admire him as 
the greatest of educational strategists. We 
would like nothing better than to write the 
story of Randall J. Condon’s professional 
crises. It would be a great story. But our 
present opportunity is to print Riley Scott’s 
tribute to Dr. Condon and read by him at a 
recent teachers’ reception to Superintendent 
Condon in Cincinnati. 


TO DR. CONDON. 
A weakling oft an empire rules— 
It takes a man to govern schools: 
One filled with human sympathy 
Whose mind from prejudice is free; 
Who has Imagination’s wings 2 
And drinks from Humor’s healing springs; 
Whose vision knows no race nor creed 
But sees alone the tho’t and deed; 
Whose policies are based on right 
And never harbor hate nor spite— 
In short, a man who’s big enough 
To call a politician’s bluff: 
And strong enough to back the weak 
When demagogues against them speak; 
And fair enough to weigh each side 
In spite of prejudice or pride; 
And brave enough to be himself 
In face of plotting, power or pelf: 
Who measures up to Nature’s plan— 
Her noblest product—a true man. 
“Where can we find this man?” you say 
God bless you, he’s our guest today! 
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MOTION PICTURES 


The greatest industry of the kind that has 
been created, expanded and developed fabu- 
lously is the motion picture business. As a 
tule such enterprises that come as by magic, 
depending upon public support, are short-lived 
affairs, and either degenerate and become 
vicious, or fade away, and usually both, but 
the moving picture service has improved as it 
has been extended until today it is as clean as 
any entertainment feature; yes, as any educa- 
tional activity. This unprecedented achieve- 
ment is due primarily, if not entirely, to the 
Motion Picture Producers, Inc., which recently 
passed the following resolution: “That we 
te-afirm our complete confidence in the pro- 
gram of operation under the leadership of Mr. 
Will H. Hays and his associates. And further 
that we strongly urge Mr. Hays to continue his 
Present association with these producers and 
distributors. And further that through him we 
Voice our hearty commendation to them for the 
advances they have already made and that we 
feel they will continue making in this 
form of entertainment. And further that we 
particularly commend their action in re-affirm- 
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ing their purposes to refrain from participa- 
tion in the production or distribution of pic- 
tures by whomsover produced, which because 
of the unfit character of the title, the story, 
the exploitation, or the scenes shown on the 
film itself, do not harmonize with the program 
which is the committee’s as well as the picture 
industry’s, namely, ‘to establish and maintain 
the highest possible moral and artistic stan- 
dards of motion picture production.’ And fur- 
ther, that we believe that every possible effort 
should be made through the magazines, jour- 
nals and correspondence of our various organi- 
zations to make known to our respective 
memberships the essential facts concerning the 
motion picture situation and that we believe 
also that as far as possible there should be 
urged upon our members the simplest and most 
workable program for still further betterment 
of pictures, namely, the patronage of the 
present good pictures which will result in pro- 
duction, distribution and exhibition of an in- 
creasing number of pictures equally good or 
possibly better.” 
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JUKES—EDWARDS 
MRS. EDWARDS AND HOME TRAINING 


Much of the capacity and talent, intensity 
and character of the more than 1,400 of the 
Fdwards family is due to Mrs. Edwards. None 
of the brothers or sisters of Jonathan Edwards 
had families with any such marvelous record as 
his, and to his wife belongs not a little of the 
credit. 

At the age of twenty-four Mr. Edwards was 
m2rried to Sarah Pierrpont, aged seventeen. 
She had an inheritance even more refined and 
vigcrous than that of Mr. Edwards. She was 
descended on her father’s side from the choic- 
est of the Pierrpont family of England and 
New England. Her father was one of the 
most famous of New Haven clergymen, one 
of the principal founders, and a trustee and 
lecturer of Yale College. On her mother’s 
side she was a granddaughter of Rev. Thomas 
Iicoker, of Hartford, “the father of the Con- 
necticut churches,” and one of the grand men 
in early American history. 

Personally. she 
noble-minded that 


beautiful and so 

at the age of thirteen she 
known far and near for her Christian 
character and exceptional ability. While she 
avas still but thirteen and Mr. Edwards twenty, 
he wrote in a purely disinterested way of the 
remarkable girl: “She is of a wonderful 
sweetness, calmness, and universal benevolence 
of mind. She will sometimes go about from 
place to place singing sweetly; and seems to 
be always full of joy and pleasure; and no one 
knows for what.” 


Was so 


was 


tor 


the diary of the 
where he 
if it was 


famous George Whitefield, 
wrote that he sometimes wondered 
not the Lord’s will that he should 
marry, that he might thereby be more useful, 
and that if it was the Lord’s will that he 
shculd marry, he wished to be reconciled 
thereto, but he did hope that the Lord would 
send him as a wife such a woman as Mrs, 
Edwards. whom he_ considered the most 
beautiful and noble wife for a Christian minis- 
ter that he had known. If there be a 
more charming tribute to woman than this, | 
have not, seen it. 

In view of the character of her children and 
their great success in life, it may be interest- 
ing to know how she brought up the children, 
of whom there were so many, and for which 
the schools did so little. This is the testimony 
of one who knew of her home life well: “ She 
had an excellent way of governing her chil- 
dren; she knew how to make them regard and 

her cheerfully. She seldom punished 
them. and in speaking to them used gentle and 
pleasant words. When she had occasion to 
reprove or rebuke, she would do it in a few 
words, without warmth and noise, and with all 
calmness and mind. In_ her 


ever 


obey 


gentleness of 


directions and reproofs of matters of impor- 
tance she would address herseif to the reason 
of the children, that they might not only know 
her inclination and will, but at the 
be convinced of 


same time 
the reasonableness of it. She 
had need to speak but once and she was 


Mr. Edwards was desirous of being married 
when he went to Northampton as associate 
pastor with his grandfather, Dr. Stoddard. 
Miss Pierrpont was only sixteen years of age. 


obeyed; murmuring and answering again were 
not known among them. In their manners 
they were uncommonly respectful to their 
parents. When their parents came into the 
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she was 
He insisted, but she persisted in 


and she declined to be married until 
seventeen. 
her refusal. 

Mrs. Edwards lived in her children. To her 
husband came honor and glory in his lifetime, 
but to her came denial, toil and care. At 
eighteen this young, beautiful, brilliant wife 
became a mother. and until she was forty 
there was never a period of two years in 
which a child was not born to them, and 
no one of the eleven children died until after 
the last child was born. It was a home otf 
fittle children. Her husband had no care 
the household and she wished him to have 
none. It was her insistence that he should 
have thirteen hours of every twenty-four for 
his study. Whatever may have been the con- 
tribution of Mr. Edwards to the inheritance of 
the family. they owed the charming environ- 
ment of the home to their mother. 

This was a delightful home, as many persons 
have testified who knew it. 


for 


I saw recently 


room they all instinctively from their 
seats and never resumed them until their par- 
ents were seated; and when either parent was 
speaking, no matter with whom they had been 
conversing, they were all immediately silent. 

“Quarreling and contention were in_ her 
family wholly unknown. She carefully ob- 
served the first appearance of resentment and 
i-will in her young children towards any 
person whatever, and did not connive at it, 
but was careful to show her displeasure, and 
suppress it to the utmost; yet not by angry, 
wrathful words. 

“Her system of discipline began at a very 
early age, and it was her rule to resist the 
first, as well as every subsequent exhibition ot 
temper or disobedience in the child, however 
young, until its will was brought into sub 
mission to the will of the parents.” 

It is needless to say that all this added 
materially to the inheritance of the 
children. 
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In view of what has been learned regarding 
Jonathan Edwards, his ancestors and his chil- 
dren, his grandchildren might have found some 
excuse for presuming upon the capacity and 
character which they inherited. In their veins 
was the blood of famous lines of noble men 
and women; the blood of Edwards, Stoddard, 
Pierrpont, and Hooker was thrilling in their 
thought and intensifying their character. They 
had inherited capacity and character at their 
best, but they did not presume upon it. Ii 
ever inheritance would justify indifference to 
training, it was in the case of the grandchildren 
of Jonathan Edwards, but they were far from 
indifierent to their responsibility. 

It must be understood that the “ family of 
Jonathan Edwards” includes not only his 
descendants, but the men who married into 
the family and whose children became descen- 
dants of Mr. Edwards. At first this may not 
seem the proper interpretation, but there is no 
other that is legitimate. In the case of the 
“Jukes” Mr. Dugdale includes in the family 
both the men and the women who married into 
the family, but in the case of Mr. Edwards 
there is no cail to include the women who thus 
came into the family, and it would have mag- 
nified the study needlessly. 

Until quite recently there has been no way 
to discover the standing of married women in 
American life except as we know the social, 
scholastic, and professional position of their 
husbands. In most families a son-in-law be- 
comes a representative factor of a family. 
Therefore, whenever the “ Edwards family” is 
spoken of it includes the sons-in-law, but it 
does not include the daughters-in-law, nor 
does it go beyond Jonathan Edwards to include 
his brothers and sisters or their descendants. 

The “Jukes” had no inherited capacity or 
training upon which they could safely pre- 
sume, Their only chance lay in nursing every 
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Undoubtedly some readers are already im- 
patient at the delay in dealing with Aaron 
Burr. There was a time when it was the 
fashion to refer to Colonel Burr as sufficiently 
infamous to prove that heredity was of no 
appreciable value. As a matter of fact it is 
rather refreshing to have one upon whom the 
imagination can play. It simply intensifies the 
white light of the rest of the record. 

Colonel Burr was not a saint after the model 
presented by his father, the Rev. Dr. Aaron 
Burr, the godly president of Princeton; by his 
grandfather, Jonathan Edwards; or by at least 
1394 of the other members of the family of 
Mr. Edwards. There is no purpose to give 
him saintly enthronement, but it may not be 
amiss to suggest that the abuse of him has 
been overdone. 

Colonel Aaron Burr died at eighty after 
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germ of hope by means of industry and edu- 
cation, through the discipline of the shop, the 
training of the schools, and the inspiration of 
the church. Did they appreciate this? Far 
from it. Instead of developing capacity by 
training, not one of the 1,200 secured even a 
moderate education, and only twenty of them 
ever had a trade, and ten of these learned it m 
the state prison. , 

On the other hand, although the Edwards 
family inherited abundant capacity and char- 
acter, every child has been educated from early 
childhood. Not all of the college members of 
the family have been discovered, and yet 
among the men alone I have found 285 gradu- 
ates and a surprisingly large number of these 
have supplemented the college course with 
post-graduate or professional study. Just as 
the “ Jukes” have intensified their degeneracy 
by neglect, the Edwards family has magnified 
capacity and character by industry and educa- 
tion. 

Among the 285 college graduates of the 
Edwards family there are thirteen presidents 
of colleges and other higher institutions of 
learning, sixty-five professors oi colleges, and 
many principals of important academies and 
seminaries. Forty-five American and foreign 
colleges and universities have this family 
among the alumni. From this family have 
come presidents for Yale, Princeton, Union, 
Hamilton, Amherst, the University of Cali- 


fornia, the University of Tennessee, the 


famous’ Litchfield (Conn.) law school, the 
Columbia law school, and Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. Among these are such 


men as President Timothy Dwight, Yale, 1794- 
1817; Theodore Dwight Woolsey. Yale, 
1846-71; Timothy Dwight, Yale, 1886-97; Jona- 
than Edwards (Jr.), Union, 1799-1801; Daniel 
C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins; Merrill EF. Gates, 
Amherst; and Edwards A. Park, Andover. 


thirty years of the worst treatment ever meted 
out to a man against whom the _ bitterest 
enemies and the most brilliant legal talent 
could bring no charge that would stand in the 
eves of the law. I have no purpose to lessen 
the verdict of prejudice, for the study of the 
Edwards family is all the more fascinating 
because of one such meteor of error. It must 
be confessed, however, that a study of the 
last thirty years of Colonel Burr’s life makes 
one more exasperated with human nature 
under a political whip than with Colonel Burr’s 
mistake. 

At forty-nine Aaron Burr was one of the 
most brilliant, most admired, and beloved men 
in the United States. For thirty years his had 
been a career with few American parallels. He 
had but one real and intense enemy, and that 


man had hated him all those years. Alexan- 
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adler Hamilton had never missed an opportunity 
to vilify Mr. Burr, and his attack had never 
een resented. Calmly Aaron Burr pursued his 
upward and onward course, simply smiling at 
the vituperation of Hamilton. Could those two 
men have agreed, they would have been the 
greatest leaders any nation ever had. Their 
hatred was as expensive as was that of Blaine 
and Conklin in after years. 

Every age must have a political scapegoat, 
one upon whose head is placed symbolically 
the sins of the period, and after he is sent 
into the wilderness of obscurity it becomes a 
sociai and political crime to befriend him. 
There have been several such in our country’s 
history, and there will be others. Aaron Burr 
suffered more than any other simply because 
the glory from which he departed was greater. 

On March 2, 1805, Aaron Burr, vice-president 
of the United States, and president of the 
senate, retired from the chair two days before 
his term expired. He made a farewell address, 
which produced a greater impression upon that 
body than any other words ever spoken there. 
IXvery senator was weeping, and for a long 
time no one could leave his seat or propose 
any business. It was a sight for the nation to 
lock upon and wonder. For fourteen years he 
had been one of the most conspicuous members 
of that body. 

Aaron Burr’s ultimate ruin was wrought by 
his colonization experiment in Louisiana. In 
popular opinion there was something traitor- 
ous in that unsuccessful venture of his. In 
1805 Mr. Burr paid $50,000 for 400,000 acres of 
Jand which had been purchased of Spain in 
1800. before it passed to France and then to 
the United States in 1803. Of the motive of 
Coionel Burr we must always be ignorant; that 
he was not guilty of any crime in connection 
therewith we are certain, for the highest tri- 
bunal of the land acquitted him. President 
Jefferson and the entire political force of the 
administration were bent upon his conviction, 
but Chief Justice Marshall, as capable, honor- 
able, and incorruptible a jurist as the country 
has known, would not have it so. Unfortun- 
ately, the brilliant arraignment by William 
Wirt was printed and read for half a century, 
while the calm rulings of Chief Justice -Mar- 
shall never went beyond the court room. 

Why did a man of his capabilities, upon re- 
tirement from the vice-presidency, attempt at 
fifty vears of age to start life anew under 
such unpromising conditions? Because he was 
suddenly politically and professionally ruined. 
Ruined because he had killed Alexander Hamil- 
ton in a duel. Why did he do it? 
Story. 

To make it intelligent, his life must be re- 
viewed. After a brilliant military career, which 
began when he was nineteen and left him an 
heroic colonel, he studied law and practiced in 
Albany. At the age of twenty-eight he was a 
leader in the New York legislature, and was 


It is a long 
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chairman of the most important committees, 
always with the people, against the aristoc- 
racy—an unpardonable mistake in those times. 
At thirty-four he was attorney-general of the 
state, and his great decisions were accepted by 
all other states. At thirty-four he established 
the Manhattan bank of New York city. He 
was the only man with the ability or courage 
to find a way to establish a bank for*the peo- 
ple, and the solidity of that institution for a 
hundred years is an all-sufficient vindication of 
his plan. At thirty-five he was appointed and 
confirmed as a supreme court judge of New 
York state, but he declined the honor, and 
was the same year elected to the United States 
senate. He was re-elected, serving in all four- 
teen years. y 
At the second presidential election Senator 
Burr received one vote in the electoral college, 
at the third he received thirty, and in the 
fourth received seventy-three. Jefferson 
also received seventy-three and the election 
was thrown into the house. This was in 1800 
and Mr. Burr was forty years of age. The 
choice lay with New York, which could be 
carried by no man but Aaron Burr. 
Alexander Hamilton was the leader of the 
Federalists. He also was of New York. It 
was a battle of the giants. These two men 
measured swords. .The presidency of the 
United States was the prize both parties—the 
Federalists and the Democrats—were seeking. 
New York had always been with the Federal- 
ists. In this great struggle it went 
against Hamilton and for Burr. This ended 
the political ‘career of Hamilton, and would 
have done so had he lived longer. He was one 
of America’s greatest statesmen, but one of 
the poorest politicians. No one could get along 
with him but Washington, and when he died 
the political end of Hamilton came. 
Jefferson and Burr each received seventy- 
three votes for President, and Adams received 
sixty-five. New York had twelve votes, so 
that if she had remained with the Federalist 
candidate Adams, he would have won, seventy- 
seven to sixty-one. This defeat angered 
Hamilton beyond endurance. He and Burr 
had been deadly rivals for thirty years, first 
for the love of a woman, then for military pre- 
ferment, and later in the political arena. 
When Burr established the Manhattan bank 
Hamilton’s brother-in-law, inspired by Hamil- 
ton, attacked Burr’s motive, with the result of 
a duel in which neither was harmed. 
Notwithstanding Hamilton’s greatness, he 
was always in trouble with men and women. 
He never ceased his abuse of Burr, whose elec- 
tion as senator angered him. Later, when 
Burr was the choice of Congress as ministef 
to Paris, backed especially by Madison and 
Monroe, Hamilton succeeded in compassing his 
defeat. Again, when Adams had decided upon 
some important appointment for Burr, Hamil- 
ton succeeded in defeating him. This made 
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Burr’s promotion to the vice-presidency and 
his own downfall the more exasperating to 
Hamilton. 

Four years passed. Burr won high honor 
as president of the senate, and the party nomi- 
nated him for governor of New York with 
practical unanimity. This was too much for 
Hamilton, who had nothing to lose by in- 
dulging his enmity to the full. The campaign 
against Burr was one of the basest on record. 
It was one of vilification. Being vice-president, 
he was at a disadvantage when it came to 
conducting the campaign, and he was defeated. 

There were many features of this campaign 
that were peculiarly annoying to Burr, and 
for the second time in his life he resorted to 
the duel, and Hamilton was killed. Had Burr 
died in that hour, history would have a dif- 
ferent place for him as well as for Hamilton, 
but in his death Hamilton was glorified. The 
most preposterous stories, such as his firing 
into the air, were invented and believed. The 
time and the conditions were as bad as they 
could be for Burr. The North never condoned 
a duel that ended fatally, and then less than 
ever. I have no word of apology to offer for 
the duel. It was weakness, as it always is, and 
from it came all the ills that befell Aaron 
Burr. 

Censure him all you choose, and then look at 
the conditions of his childhood and wonder 
that he lived to fifty years of age before the 
lack of early care brought forth its fruit. 
Aaron Burr received as good an _ intellectual 
and moral legacy as any one of the 1,400 of 
the Edwards family. His father and mother, 
grandfather and grandmother would have 
given him as good an environment and train- 
ing as any one of them enjoyed, but—his father 
died before he was two years old, and his 
mother. grandfather and grandmother died 
when he was two years old, and he and his 
sister, four years old, went to live with his 
oldest uncle, Timothy Edwards, who was only 
twenty. This uncle was also bringing up two 
younger brothers aged eight and thirteen, and 
three young sisters. While Timothy Edwards 
made an eminently worthy citizen and reared 
a family of noble sons and daughters, he was 
not prepared at nineteen to support so many 
younger children and give a two-year-old boy 
the attention that he needed. 

At twelve years of age Aaron Burr went to 
college, and after this time he never had even 
the apology of a home, indeed he never had a 
home such as his nature demanded. There are 
three pictures of the child which satisfy me 
that the right training would have enabled 
Aaron Burr to go into history as the noblest 
Roman of them all. 

At four years of age he was at school, where 
the treatment was so severe that he ran away 
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from school and home and could not be found 
fot three days. 

At seven years of age he was up in a cherry 
tree when a very prim and disagreeable spin- 
ster came to call, and he indulged in the 
childish luxury of throwing cherries at her. 
She sought “Uncle Timothy,” who took the 
seven-year-old child into the house, gave him 
a long and severe lecture, offered a long prayer 
of warning, and then “licked me like a sack.” 
At ten years of age he ran away from the 
severity of his uncle, and went to New York’ 
and shipped as cabin boy. His uncle followed 
him, and when the little fellow saw him he 
went to the top of the masthead and refused 
to come down until his uncle agreed not to 
punish him. It is easy to see that his uncle 
aroused in him all the characteristics that 
should have been calmed, and gave him none 
of that care which father or mother would 
have provided him. 

At twelve he entered Princeton, and gradu- 
ated with honors at sixteen. College life had 
its temptations, but he conducted himself with 
unusual decorum, and upon graduation went to 
study with an eminent clergyman. Apparently 
he expected to enter the ministry, but the theol- 
ogy of Dr. Bellamy did not commend itself 
to him, and even less did the spirit with 
which the theologian met his queries, so that 
for the remaining sixty odd years of life he 
would not talk about theology. Here was a 
brilliant lad, fresh from college, with the in- 
heritance of Burr and Edwards, who might 
have been led into a glorious career, but was 
instead repelled, and went back to his uncle’s 
home, with no profession and no plan for life, 
with no one to advise him. 

The battle of Bunker Hill aroused Burr to 
patriotic purpose, and, though but nineteen, he 
started for Cambridge to enlist. He was 
stricken with fever, however, and before he 
was recovered he heard of Arnold’s proposed 
expedition to Quebec, and, though he had 
better be in bed, he took his musket and 
walked to Newburyport, thirty miles, in season 
to ship with the troops. Two men were there 
ahead of him awaiting his arrival with instruc- 
tions from his uncle to bring him back to New 
Jersey. This was too much for young Burr, 
who did not recognize the right of his uncle 
to interfere, and he expressed his mind so 
vigorously as to command the admiration of 
the soldiers and arouse the fears of the two 
messengers, who returned without him. This 
was the last of his uncle’s interference. Who 
that reads of the childhood life of this orphan 
can wonder that he lacked patience under the 
severe reverse of political fortune at fifty years 
of age? That he the one illustrious ex- 
ception among the 1,400 need cause no sur- 
prise. 
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Be patient with the boys—you are dealing with soul stuff. 


Elbert Hubbard. 
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A COUNTRY TOWN AND WAR 


EDWIN PD. MEAD 


[Edwin D. Mead gave the address at the dedication of the soldiers’ monument in Chesterfield, N. H., on Old 


Home Day, August 20. The address was mainly a review 
it has shared, from the Revolution to the Civil War.T 


This monument is not a monument to war, 
but to the men of Chesterfield who, in the wars 
in which she shared, offered their services and 
their lives. Such men we all honor; and had 
any of them fallen—no soldier from the town 
wes ever killed upon the battle-field in all her 
history—all alike would to such pay special 
honor, as all alike paid tribute to the firemen 
who fell fighting the Boston fire, and to the 
doctors and nurses who fell fighting the yellow 
fever at New Orleans and Havana. That 
would be true even if we all hated war in 
general, and our American wars in particular, 
as the Chesterfield town meetings hated the 
war of 1812. I do not so view them. As to 
the war with Mexico, I agree with General 
Grant, who as a young lieutenant served in it, 
that “It was one of the most unjust wars ever 
waged by a stronger against a weaker people.” 
As to the war with Spain, I agree with James 
Ford Rhodes, our greatest historian of the 
period, and John D. Long, our Secretary of the 





of the history of the town in relation to the wars in which 


war banished from the earth.” Franklin said, 
and said it repeatedly: “ There never was a 
good war nor a bad peace.” Jefferson hated 
war more than either of them, and arraigned 
more warmly its wickedness and waste. He 
could not tolerate the thought that our new 
republic should perpetuate the crimes and 
follies of Europe, but demanded that it should 
lead the nations to a new era of peace. Lin- 
coln sanctioned war for the Union because he 
knew no other way to save the Union. Sher- 
man said: “War is hell.” Grant’s best re- 
membered word, graved on his monument, is: 
“Let us have peace.” When he visited London 
after he was President, and the commander- 
in-chief of the English army proffered a review 
of an army corps in his honor, he courteously 
declined the offer, and said he wished that he 
might never see a military parade again. What 
would these great men say to the ostentatious 
splurge planned by our military men for 
September 22, at a time when Secretary 











I have seen the glories of art and architecture, and mountain and river; I have 
seen the sunset on Jungfrau, and the full moon rise over-Mont Blanc; but the fairest 
vision on which these eyes ever looked was the flag of my country in a foreign land. 
Beautiful as a flower to those who love it, terrible as a meteor to those who hate it, it 
is the symbol of power and glory, and the honor of fifty millions of Americans. 


—Senator George F. Hoar, 1878. 

















Navy during the war, that it was utterly un- 
necessary, and therefore wrong. The message 
from the Spanish government acceding to all 
our demands respecting Cuba was already in 
Washington when we declared war; and had 
Grover Cleveland or Calvin Coolidge been 
President the war would not have occurred. 

With the war for independence and the war 
for the Union the case was utterly different. 
No reasonable effort was spared to prevent 
them, and the issues involved had passed be- 
yond compromise. I know of no other way in 
which, humanity being at the stage it was, 
the imperative rights at stake could be secured. 
Washington and Lincoln, in 1775 and 1861, did 
in my judgment the best that they then could 
do, and history justifies them. The great 
statesmen of England itself, Chatham, Burke, 
Fox and all whom England and we ourselves 
now alike honor, declared boldly, in Parliament 
and out of it, that our cause in 1775 was the 
cause of English law and liberty, and thanked 
God that America had resisted. John Morley, 
the great English statesman of our own 
day, pronounced our war for the Union the 
one holy war of modern times. 

Our great leaders in the Revolution and 
the Civil War were not men who loved war, 
but loved peace. “ My first wish,” said Wash- 
ing’on. near the close of his life. “is to see 





Hughes has just solemnly declared that we 
are in no possible danger from any other 
power or combination of powers, and have no 
need to demonstrate our ability to defend our- 
selves, since no one doubts it? 

War at best, as Emerson so truly said, be- 
longs to the juvenile period of human history;: 
and we rejoice that we live in a time when 
good men the world over. are uniting to sup- 
plant it by law and a real organization of the 
world. 

It is not necessary here to balance the books 
concerning the World War, through which we 
have just passed. When Woodrow Wilson said, 
of our entrance into it, that it was “a war to 
end war” and “to make the world safe for 
democracy,” he defined it in the highest terms 
of which it was capable. The three empires 
which it found in Europe are now republics. 
But the cost seems to all reasonable men in- 
calculably greater than the benefits; and these 
would all have been surely and soon achieved, 
and in a vastly better way, while Europe will 
now reel for a generation. Let America and 
the world learn the awful lesson; and let our 
little town highly resolve that it shall indeed 
be for her “the last war,” and solemnly sweat 
before our fathers’ God that no supplementary 
tablet shall ever be placed upon this conse- 
crated stone. 
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There is this difference between the educa- 
tion of a lawyer and that of a civil engineer; 
the lawyer is expected first to receive his 
academic education and his A.B. degree and 
afterwards to take his course in law, practi- 
cally as post-graduate work, while a_ civil 
engineer is supposed to take his academic and 
his professional education at the same time 
and within a period of four years. 

From the standpoint of this distinction, the 
education of a doctor is placed somewhat on 
the same basis as that of a lawyer, while the 












education of a teacher is placed in the same 
class as that of an engineer. 

It is worth while to consider what is the 
basis of this distinction. Why is it that a 





lawyer or a doctor is expected to receive his 
academic education first and his professional 
education afterward, with at least six years 
for the two, while a civil engineer or a teacher 
is supposed to take academic and professional 
training at the same time, with four years for 
the two? 

Is the work of a lawyer or doctor such that 
it requires fifty per cent. more time 
ing for it than is required for the 
acivil engineer or a teacher? 

So far as the engineer is concerned, he has 
his answer ready for the question and will give 
it whenever asked. His answer simply is that 
whereas the lawyer takes up an entirely new 
subject when he takes up law, the engineer is 
preparing for his profession when he is taking 
his academic work. 

For instance, mathematics and physics and 
chemistry are part of the stock in trade of the 
engineer, but not of that of-the lawyer. These 
subjects are studied in the course of taking 
the A.B. degree and the engineer can use them 
in building bridges or roads while the lawyer 
can not use them in trying his cases. 
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perhaps the rest of us ought to be. 
tion still remains, 
these classes the 
should belong to. 
Do chemistry, physics and mathematics help 
in the special work of the teacher as they do 
inthe work of the engineer? Or is the work 
of teaching, like the work of lawyer, some- 
thing additional and something quite different ? 
It all depends. If in your judgment the 
whole of teaching consists in a knowledge of 
the subject matter, then unquestionably the 
subjects in the college course are the subjects 
Which are to be taught again to other people 
and the work of the teacher is in that respect 
like that of the engineer, 





The ques- 
however, as to which of 
education of the teacher 
















li on the other hand you consider that the 
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li the engineer is satisfied with this answer, - 
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growing child is the centre of the teaching 
process and that a knowledge of this child and 


of the best means for reaching it are the 
important things for the teacher, then un- 
questionably the professional training of the 


teacher 


should be like that of the lawyer; 
namely, 


something quite different from its 
academic work and hence something additional 
to it. 

You can no more teach the real process of 
education along with the academic work of 
college than ycu can teach the science of law 
to the undergraduate. 

Moreover, after the engineer has had _ his 
four years of combined academic and _ profes- 
sional training and goes out into the world to 
get a job, he is practically certain to have to 
begin at the bottom. If he is a textile engi- 
neer, he is likely to be placed on the start in 
the waste room and told to begin sweeping 
floors. It is quite probable that he will not 
have to stay at this work very long. If his 
iraining has been really worth while, his up- 
ward progress through the mill will be rapid, 
However, if when he first comes out of school 
he expects to start in as manager of the mill, 
he is likely to be greatly disappointed. 
expects to begin at the bottom. 

Ought not the same thing to be recognized 
as true concerning even the graduate of the 
jour-years ccurse in the teachers college? Is 
it not an absolute essential for such a graduate 
to take now the same course of practical train- 
ing in the schools that the graduate of the 
engineering college has to take in the indus- 
tries? To expect to enter a supervisory or 
administrative position on the start is as un- 


So he 


reasonable as it is for the young engineer to 
expect to begin at the head of the industry. 

It is altogether possible that superintendents 
and principals expect too much of the teachers 
college. They cannot expect this college to do 
more for the young teacher than the college of 
engineering dves for its graduates. The train- 
ing which young teacher must have, 
even after she has graduated from the four 
vears of combined academic and professional 
work, is exactly analogous to the training 
which the voung engineer must receive in the 
industries after he has graduated 
similar course. 

Perhaps 


every 


from a 


engineers and teachers 
alike will be promoted to the same class with 
the lawyers and doctors, and allowed four 
vears for securing their academic training aid 
two more years for securing their professional 
training. Perhaps, too, by that time the finan- 
cial rewards for the will lk 


some day 


teachers’ work 


somewhat more adequate than they now are 
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EDUCATIONAL ERRORS 


WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 
THE RELATIVE POSITION OF EDUCATION. 


[This is an excerpt from a forthcoming book on Educational Errors, and is not to be taken as complete in itself 


but rather as discussing a single phase from a particular 


Education has both its individual relations 
and expressions and its social. How important 
education is in the life of any individual is one 
matter; and how important it is as a social 
enterprise is at least to an extent a different 
matter. As no man can clearly imagine him- 
self with different parents, so despite his am- 
bitions so to do, he cannot imagine himself 
with different schooling. In the same way, it 
is difficult to imagine a human society with a 
radically different set and relationship of the 
social institutions. Foreign life helps to an 
extent; historical studies contribute; and 
fiction tries to lend its aid; but the final results 
are, as a total, not useful to many. 

Theretore, when an educator undertakes, as 
many an educator does, to picture, for the 
benefit of the general public, the advantages 
that would accrue to any organized society 
from more and better education, he confronts 
almost as serious a situation as when he at- 
tempts, as but few ever do, to show any man 
wherein with a different education he might 


point of vjew.] 


some parts of our own vast country, forgetting 
others, when we try to discover how we com- 
pare with other peoples in our view and use of 
education as a social enterprise. 

In general, we in America think too highly 
of the economic institutions—industry, agricul- 
ture, commerce, finance, business—and overrate 
those who in spectacular ways contribute to 
them. It seems to us perfectly natural, wholly 
normal, that the man who put Americans oa 
wheels on ordinary highways at speed twice 
that of the best horses and at lower cost, should 
become the man with the greatest income and 
as an individual with the greatest influence of 
all Americans, while the man who more than 
any other regenerated all education by new 
interpretations of the mind of youth, was con- 
tent in old age with nothing more than the 
favor of a few and with but a modest fortune. 
We rejoice that such a man was not driven 
out of educational life as other innovators 
have been, but we do not see that the public 
has no power to measure the relative values 








Education is cheap. 


It is ignorance and incompetence that cost dear. 


— Olive M. Jones. 
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have been more successful, useful or 
more content with life. 

In our own country the relative place of 
education among the social institutions varies 
greatly with the various regions and peoples. 
This variation does not correspond exactly with 
the variations between the amounts of funds 
invested or annually expended upon education 
in all its forms and grades. It is an exceed- 
ingly sensitive matter of social relationship 
that is touched when one asks as to the relative 
social position of teachers, professors, execu- 
tives in various cities, states, rural districts, 
compared with persons engaged in other enter- 
prises or living at leisure. 

Nevertheless, to the future of America, it is 
a matter of no small concern how the teacher 
ranks as compared with other contributors to 
culture as such atid with the other members 
of society from public official and industrial 
magnate to farmers and mechanics and clerks. 
In a large way regarding the greater nations, 
it is true enough that no other nation of im- 
portance thinks more highly of education than 
does America, though it is not true that in no 
other land is the teacher himself so highly re- 
garded. We enter here upon complex matters 
where gencralizations are extremely dangerous. 
We should Jeave cut of the picture the little 
lands hke Holland and Switzerland and Den- 
mark; and we must not think teo closely 2 


more 


of transportation and of education. Rejecting 
at once even the suggestion that the wrong 
man had the incredibly vast fortune, we should 
not be blind to the fact that the meed of fame 
and of social favor belonged rather to the edu- 
cator than to the manufacturer. 

Merchants and bankers outrank college pro- 
fessors and public school_teachers, and have far 
higher rewards than legislators and judges and 
state executives, even than national officials. 

In most rural districts teachers rank 
scarcely above farm hands and certainly below 
farmers and skilled mechanics. It does not 
serve here to compare the local school prin- 
cipal, who may happen to be a veteran, and 
who may own a 160-acre farm and have chil- 
dren and grandchildren, with the transient 
preacher or with the young carpenter, not yet 
established, for the social prestige of the 
veteran teacher is due in large part to his farm 
and to his family. The comparison should be 
of the young teacher with the young preachei. 
the young lawyer, the young mechanic, the 
young farm tenant, the young physician; and 
then with members of these professions and 
occupations in middle age; and then with such 
persons in old age. 

‘To this day, the higher education is a privi- 
lege at the economic aristocrats. Now and 
then an exceptionally able and vigorous young 
man, and in exceedingly rare cases, the 
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ceptionally able young woman of actual poverty 
can work his or her way through college and 
professional school pari passu with the child of 
competence or wealth, but this simply displays 
the rule that there is as yet no genuine 
equality of educational opportunity. The sole 
reason for this is that the general public still 
does not believe that all the talents of all 
the people should be developed, if need be, at 
the general cost. 

This brings us to the first and greatest of all 
errors respecting education—The public does not 
yet regard education as of the highest social impor- 
lance. Yet the public is upon precisely this 
road and unless civilization goes into collapse, 
as it has frequently in times past, we shall 
attain this view. Religion no longer obscures 
the scene, for religion has stepped aside from 
its dogma that God appoints to every man his 
status and function in life according to exter- 
nal circumstance; and education now has room 
for its dogma that the function of a man is 
appointed for him by his heredity within the 
entire range of the social activities of his peo- 
ple and sets up for itself its resultant duty to 
find what the heritage is and how to develop 
it best. 
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The new view of education, which is fairly 
expressed in the actual work of not a few 
colleges and schools but which is not yet 
accepted as the national faith to be worked 
into practice in every part of the land, is per- 
fectly supported by science. It will transform 
government, which is cheap, abundant and in 
general incompetent. It will set the economic 
institutions lower in the social scale and elevate 
education by so much thereby. The new view 
makes its appeal at once to the parental in- 
stinct and to patriotism. 

The old view has been that schooling is good 
within limits if it does not cost too much. The 
teacher is useful but not to be valued along 
with race horses and other blooded stock, with 
inventors and business men and legislators and 
physicians. 

The new view finds expression in magnificent 
high schools and commodious consolidated rural 
schools, in tenure for teachers, in the demand 
for better preparation for teaching. But this 
expression will not become a fixated social 
asset until the social position of the teacher is 
established above the position of the active 
rich and of the leisure classes and of the heirs 
of prestige by birth and blood. 
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MY PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


LAURA PARRISH TRAINOR 


Akron, 


First—The Child. 
In a child’s head and hands 
And in his heart—buried deep, 
Myriad possibilities 
Lay fast asleep. 


“Wake!” says Education, 
“And creep to the light.” 
“Wake!” says the voice 
Of a teacher bright. 


The child’s spirit hears, 
Sends blossoms to see 
What a wonderful place 
The world might he. 


The blossoms find warmth, 
They happily grow, 

The cradled buds open, 
They, too, want to know. 


In growth there is gladness, 
The fruit ripens in fall. 

In winter, the harvest 
3rings joy to all. 


Second—The Teacher. 


In the heart of a teacher 
With joy, work and care; 
The love of service 

Is ever there. 


She takes each child 
With love and hope 
And develops each 
Within his scope. 


Sensory and motor 
Work, she will give, 























Ohio 


She arouses each soul 
To truly live. 


To the open road 

She turns with joy, 
Sometimes finds a gem 
For some girl or boy. 


She classifies all— 

Sorrow, joy, work and play, 
Gives the time to each 

That it's worth every day. 


Third—The School (Curriculum) 


In the heart of a school 
Locked deep in*a chest, 
Worn-out traditions 
Take a well-earned rest. 


All gateways of knowledge 
Swing wide as they can, 

The aims are the highest 

With time and cost in the plan. 


Each child knows discipline— 
It is not to be feared— 
The reward is Freedom 
To all hearts endeared. 


Adaptability, flexibility 
And unity, too, 

Keep each of the children 
With the best to do. 


Civic pride and interest 
Give many a link, 
That fits in this chain 
To teach children to think. 
{With apologies to Kate Louise Brown.] 
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MATERIALS AND DESIGNS 


WALTER 


BARNES 


Fairmont, West Virginia 


Life, 

Warm, eager, vibrant, 

Life, 

Cruel, treacherous, 

Alluring, elusive, deluding, 

Always in motion, never-changing, 

Going here, going there: whither? 

Life, 

Tight-lipped, unintelligible, incommunicable ; 

Life, 

Sweetly vocal, all-bountiful, all-revealing ; 

Material, spiritual, 

Sliding and slippery, stable and constant, 

Lofty and sacrificial, low and niggardly ; 

Life, 

Intricate, involved, inchoate, mystic— 

What is it? 

What is it for? 

What can you make of it? 

What can you do with it? 

It is all you have to work with, 

It is the only raw material you have or can 
have, 

It is the sole primal essence. 

And yet it is but raw, crude, meaningless stuff 


Till something has been fashioned and 
patterned out of it. 
Every constructive, creative being makes 


something out of it. 
What can you make out of it, 
Philosopher, poet, teacher? 


The philosopher seizes that raw material which 
we call life— : 
Life supplies all the raw material he can get— 

And he shapes it into truth, 

Into principles, doctrines, 

Into categories, systems, divisions and sub- 
divisions, 

Into law and order: 

Cosmos out of chaos, 

Union out of disunion, 

(The waters above the firmament in their place 
and the waters under the firmament in 
their place) 

Wholeness out of parts, 

Antagonists reconciled, 

Opposites wedded, 

The essential assigned its rank and the non- 
essential its rank, 

And truth, the noble, naked body of truth, 
standing triumphant. 

Life, the raw material of life, 

Life, says the philosopher, 

Is to make truth out of. 

There is nothing else in the universe to make 
truth out of. 

But philosophy is not life, 

Philosophy is a point of view, an approach to 
life ; 

Philosophy is a producer of truth from the 
raw material of life. 


Life, 

Says the poet, 

Is to make beauty out of: 

The beauty of rhythm and beauty of form, 

The beauty of word and of picture, 

The beauty of action, the beauty of thought, 

Of character, motive, sacrifice, love. 

There is nothing, says the poet, nothing real 
but beauty, 

And there is nothing but life to make beauty 
out of. 

The poet confronts us with ugliness that we 
may be challenged to beauty, 

He presents vice that we may be charmed by 
virtue, } 

He paints poverty that our spirits may be 
enriched. 

Beauty in overlooked and unsuspected spots, 

Beauty in the mud and muck, 

Beauty. 
And life is the sole substance of beauty. 
Only the poetaster, the rhetorician tries to 
make poetry out of anything but life: 
Out of words, out of pictures and symbols of 
life, out of simulacra, out of integuments, 

Out of books made by dead men, 

Out of other poets’ visions and interpretations 
of life, 

Out of beauty discovered and 
others. 

The true poet must deal with life directly and 
at first hand, 

No middleman, no vicar, flo intermediary for 
him; , 

Life, life itself, 

Life present to him,— 

Not presented or represented,— 

Is the only source of poetry. 

But poetry is not life, 

Poetry is a method of shaping life into beauty, 

Poetry is the crude and formless and unrefined 
stuff of life 

Reshaped, recombined, 

Transfigured, transmuted, transcended, 

Into beauty. 

Poetry is not life, 

But there is nothing except life to make poetry 
out of. 


revealed by 


Comes the teacher. 

He looks out upon life, 

Life, 

Mysterious, baffling, portentous, 

Like jagged cliffs tumbled one upon another, 

Like a jungle, a maze, a_ wilderness, w0- 
traversable. 

What does he make out of life? 

He makes opportunities for learning life. 

Life is not education: 

One may look upon life and touch life for many 
years, yet be unlearned in the lore of life. 

Life is too intricate, too stupendous, too mys 
tifying, 
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It is too ramifying, too deep-rooted, too wide- 
branching 

To be mastered by mere glancing and handling. 

Education is not life: 

Education is the raw material of life, 

Wisely chosen bits of life, 

Here a little, there a little, 

But all, whether fragments or chips or mere 
dust or great blocks, 

Life, the raw materials of life. 

Life, selected and reconstructed and recombined 

Into situations, occasions, 

Into representative, typical, basic experiences 
of life, 

Into those fundamental, ever-repeated scertes 
and circumstances of life 

In which every human being must take part 
and play a part. 

The teacher collects and culls the raw materials 
of life 

(It is all he has to work with) 

And patterns it into educative experiences: 

His pupils and disciples may see and study all 
life from its transcripts, 

From his simplified and miniature moulds and 
models. 

The teacher is a road-builder, a map-maker, 

But his greater art is inciting others to build 
roads and make maps out of the raw 
materials he helps them select from life. 

To fashion the raw materials of life 

Into ready opportunities for discipline, training, 

For the acquiring of wisdom and illuminating 
experience, 

For the appropriating of the truth of the 
philosopher 

And the assimilating of the beauty of the poet: 

That is the teacher’s task, the teacher’s art. 
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Little pedagogs forget 

That all the elements, all the stuff for learning 
comes and must -come 

From life, 

Must be drawn immediately and uncircuitously 

From life, 

Not from books and syllabi and outlines and 
courses of study, 

Not from words, dried husks of things; 

From life! 

Why, look you: 

This seething, variegated, multittidinous life 
about you, 

Life so tortuous, so tantalizing, 

So rich and so bewildering, 

Life, 

Vivid, vigorous, vital, throbbing with energy, 

Life itself, 

Not a painted effigy of life, 

a diluted and denatured distillation from 
ife, 

Not a schoolroom imitation of life— 

Life itself 

Is the only material in God’s universe which 
may be made into education for God’s 
children. 

And yet education is not life, ; 

It is but one way, the teacher’s way, of deal- 
ing with life, 

Of shaping life into opportunities for learning 
life. 


Philosopher, poet, pedagog— 
Fashion and shape and pattern, 
Mould, transmute, refine; 
’Tis life creates materials, 
"Tis man invents design, 








Master, and an apt Scoller. 


of Man. 


Orator. 


and ordered. 








IN ENGLAND 301 YEARS AGO 
TO PERSWADE EVERY ONE TO LEARNE TO SINGE 


First it is a knowledge easely taught, and quickly learned where there is a good 
2. The exercise of singing is delightful to Nature and good to preserve the health 


8. It doth strengthen all the parts of the brest, and doth open the pipes. 
4. It is a singular good remedie for a stutting and stammering in the speech. 
5. It is the best meanes to procure a perfect pronunciation and to make a good 


6. It is the onely way to know where Nature hath bestowed the benefit of a 
good voyce; which guift is so rare, as there is not one among a thousand, that hath 
it; and in many, that excellent guift is lost, because they want Art to expresse Nature. 

7. There is not any Musicke of Instruments whatsoever, comparable to that which 
is made of the voyces of Men, where the voyces are good, and the same well sorted 


8. The better the voyce is, the meeter it is to honour and serve God there-with; 
and the voyce of man is chiefly to be employed to that ende. 
Since singing is so good a thing 
I wish all men would learne to sing. 






—William Byrd, A. D. 1628. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO> 


ROSCOE LEWIS ASHLEY “has done more 
than any other man to promote the effective 
teaching of citizenship in American schools,” 
says William Bennett Monro, professor of 
municipal government in Harvard University, 
and no higher commendation could any one 
receive. 


MACY CAMPBELL, Iowa State Teachers’ 
College, Cedar Falls, has had a_ remarkably 
successful six weeks in South Dakota on one 
of State Superintendent Fred L. Shaw’s cru- 
sades. The main theme has been “ Problems 
of the Farmer and Rural Education.” He is 
on the State Association programs of Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, and Missouri on that subject. 
No one has taken the same scientific attitude 
on educational and farm economics that Pro- 
fessor Campbell does. 


GEORGE E. FARRELL, specialist in the 
United States Department of Agriculture, as 
head of the Extension Division, magnifying 
club work of boys and girls, is the directing 
agency in the fabulous success of the Farm 
Clubs to which we have already referred. 
While the figures he gives for membership, 
500,000, are less than those we have previously 
had, the figures for the product of the club 
members, $10,000,000, are more than we have 
previously had. Mr. Farrell was one of the 
Country Life Directors of Cook County, Illi- 
nois, when we first knew him, and it was his 
remarkable efficiency with Edward J. Tobin 
which led OQ. H. Benson, then at the head of 
the Extension Bureau of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, to select him for 
Federal service, and it was eminent service 
there which led to his succeeding Mr. Benson 
when he went to Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Farrell has rare personal characteristics 
for this service, especially on the administra- 
tive side. 


WHITTIER LORENZ HANSON, professor of 
educational measurements in Boston Univer- 
sity School of Religious Education and Social 
Service, has an exceptionally strong address on 
“Supervision of Religious Education. Through 
Objective Tests and Measurements,” published 
in Boston University Bulletin, July 10, 1924. 
From this we select a few sentences at ran- 
dom :— 

“At the present time the supervisor of re- 
ligious education cannot bring to her aid 
enough tests to make an adequate classification 
of the pupils in her school on the basis of 
moral and spiritual development. She may 


easily classify the pupils on the basis of Bubli- 
cal information acquired by using a number of 
tests. two of which have been tentatively stan- 
dardized. But to discover their religious 
ideas and their concepts of the spiritual life 
she is limited to two tests, neither of which is 
standardized. To ascertain whether or not 
ideals actually function in the control of con- 
duct she is limited to twelve tests of one ideal 
—that of trustworthiness. Assuredly no super- 
visor would use the scores of any one, or all of 
these tests as a final index of the child’s 
spiritual development. But she should use 
them to check up the regular methods of 
classifying pupils; and as the number of these 
tests increases and the quality improves, more 
and more weight can be given to the test 
results in classifying pupils.” 

: +e £9 

“Any well planned scheme of diagnostic 
testing in the Church school will at least in- 
volve tests of Biblical information to discover 
whether or not the pupils possess the proper 
informational basis to understand and appre- 
ciate the significance of Biblical character and 
events: (1) Tests of the degree of compre- 
hension and understanding of the significance 
of Biblical material; (2) tests of the presence 
or absence of attitudes and ideals which should 
function in the control of conduct; and _ the 
degree to which these attitudes and ideals are 
present; (3) tests of specific habits of, and 
skills in, Christian living which have been 
formed. Furthermore, it should be emphasized 
that diagnostic testing implies continued test- 
ing and interpretation of the results of testing 
—probably throughout the school life of the 
pupil.” 

‘ot @ » 

“In conclusion it must be stated clearly and 
emphatically that the use of objective meas- 
urements is only one method of supervision. 
There are phases of the process of religious 
education which at present—and probably for 
many years to come—will not be subject to 
accurate measurement by instruments of the 
type we have been discussing. The danger is 
that some supervisors will go to extremes in 
the use of these objective measurements, with 
the result that their work will be mechanical 
through crowding out the other methods of 
supervision. On the other hand, a_ proper 
use of these instruments—involving a clear-cut 
conception of their functions and of the re- 
liability of the measures secured—-will enable 
the supervisor to improve teaching practice 
with much more certainty and rapidity than 
would be possible without their use. Every 
supervisor who takes her work seriously will 
assuredly avail herself of these instruments— 
crude as they may be at present.” 
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ORGANIZATION FOR IMMIGRANT EDUCATION 


w. Cc. 


Superintendent of Schools, 


It should be accepted as a matter of course 
that anyone who attempts to organize a school 
or a community for Americanization or immi- 
grant education has already made some con- 
siderable study of Americanization. In order 
to form an organization that will function suc- 
cessfully he must have some knowledge of the 
general probiem of immigrant education and 
he must be familiar with the problem of teach- 
ing. 

The general problem has many sub-divisions 
such as racial backgrounds, American history 
and government, American ideals and ideas, 
history of immigration—the old and the new— 
the social, civic and economic results of immi- 
gration. 

In connection with the general problem of 
Americanization it is well for everyone inter- 
ested in the work as organizer, supervisor, or 
teacher to recognize some fundamental facts in 
regard to the whole question of immigration. 
Self-interest is justifiable in the life and policy 
of a nation. Self-preservation is the first law 
in national existence. The first purpose of a 
nation is to continue as a nation. Unless 
national existence is maintained, all of the ideals 
and ideas of a nation in regard to government, 
liberty, freedom and the pursuit of happiness 
are lost or curtailed. Therefore, the friends 
of the immigrants (and every Americanization 
worker must be a friend of the immigrant in 
order to succeed) must recognize the fact that 
America not only has a right to establish what- 
ever policy it sees fit in regard to immigration 
but also is in duty bound to adopt whatever 
policy is best for America without regard to 
what the effect may be on the lives and aspira- 
tions of people in foreign lands who may desire 
to come to America. 

It is indeed essential that those engaged in 
Americanization work shall have a_ friendly 
feeling and sympathetic attitude toward the 
immigrant. Americanization is the business of 
making good Americans out of everybody in 
America. Americanization of the foreign born 


in the schools is the business of acquainting 


them with the ideals of America. Acquain- 
tance with Americanism, enthusiasm for 
America, and a right attitude toward American 
institutions are the important things which 
Americanization should develop in the immi- 
grant through the efforts of the Americaniza- 
tion worker. Naturalization of the foreign- 
bern should not be the aim of Americanization. 
The immigrant who acquires a knowledge of 
Americanism, who develops an enthusiasm for 
America, and who has the right attitude to- 
wards American institutions will never be a 
lability whether he becomes a citizen or not. 
AQ immigrant who becomes naturalized with- 


MCGINNIS 


Revere, Massachusetts 


out these things is a liability to America. 
Naturalization is an easy matter compared with 
Americanization. The problem of Americani- 
zation is not a problem of naturalization in 
spite of the theories of officials of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Americanization is a education. 
American ideas and ideals, an enthusiasm for 
America, and a right attitude toward American 
institutions can be acquired only through a 
process of education. They cannot be acquired 
through an accumulation of facts concerning 
the government of America. If Americaniza- 
tion were a problem of naturalization it could 
be solved easily. Immigrants could- be com- 
pelled to become American citizens or else be 
deported. 

It is sometimes stated that the average 
number of vears which the different foreign- 
born groups live in America before becoming 
American citizens is an indication of their 
worth or desirability as parts of American citi- 
zenry, and that it is an indication of their atti- 
tude toward or their ability to adopt American 
institutions. As a matter of fact the national 
group that makes the best record or takes the 
shortest number of years before becoming 
naturalized is the Turks. A person who has 
something of little or no value will readily 
part with it. This holds true of allegiance to a 
nation. 

Of even greater importance than a friendly 
attitude toward the immigrant on the part of 
the Americanization worker is an unquestioned 
loyalty to and pride in and enthusiasm for 
America and Americanism. Unfortunately some 
of those engaged in Americanization work 
allow their enthusiasm for their work and their 
regard for the immigrant to carry them so far 
as to criticise unduly America, American in- 
stitutions, American ideals, and American his- 
tory. The individuals who do this are not fit 
for the job of Americanization. They defeat the 
aim and purpose of Americanization, although 
they would undcubtedly indignantly resent any 
question as to the righteousness of their atti- 
tude and the good judgment of their procedure. 
Let me cite two instances that have come to 
my personal attention of utterances from two 
Americanization workers in different cities. 
In an address before a large audience one oi 
them said: “ We are all immigrants or the de- 
scendants of immigrants. It is now pretty 
generally fact by those who 
know the facts that the Pilgrims were a lot of 
social outcasts and not of a very high type.” 
The following statement made by the 
other on another “The Pilgrims 
were a shiftless, lazy They 
lazy to work and would haye starved to death 
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if the Indians hadn’t helped them. America 
owes its present industrial and economic posi- 
tion to the new immigrants that have come 
since 1890,” 

The type of Americanization worker here 
referred to is conspicuous by its rarity. But 
instances like these, although rare, do a great 


amount of harm. They undermine the immi- 
grant’s faith in America and they alienate the 
support and good wishes of many Americans. 
Such workers as these have the mistaken idea 
that to exalt the immigrant and to decry 
Americans will somehow forward the work of 
Americanization, Neither of these things is 
necessary, but it does no harm to recognize 
the worth of the foreign born. If I believed 
that Americanization depends for its success 
even in small part upon the disparagement of 
the ideals of American history or upon the 
weakening of the faith and patriotism of 
Americans in regard to the founders, builders, 
and preservers of the United States, I would 
immediately recommend that Americanization 
be dropped as a school activity. The welfare 
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The problem of the organization of a school 
or a community for Americanization, like all 
Gaul, is divided into three parts: (a) Getting 
the immigrant into school and keeping him 
there; (b) providing competent teachers and an 
expert supervisor; (c) getting adequate finan- 
cial support. 

When these things have been accomplished 
successfully the work of organization is com- 
pleted, and the success of the Americanization 
work is absolutely assured. Seems simple and 
easy, doesn’t it? I once heard a school com- 
mittee man say that Americanization organiza- 
tion is as simple as ABC. It is as simple as 
the a b c outline given above, but the putting 
across of that outline is something that re- 
quires knowledge, -ability, tact, enthusiasm, 
patience, and hard work. 

Getting the immigrants into school is a hard 
job and keeping them there is still harder. 
There can be no compulsion. They will come 
to school if they want to and it is the business 
of the organizer to make them want to. 

In the first place the work will not succeed 








tie or hair— William H. Allen. 








I want to make a prophecy and that is that before long there will be a great 
radio university or several radio colleges which will, week by week, help those who 
listen to the radio and think about it and use it to develop systematic mental train- 
ing far surpassing what any college or university can give without the help of im- 
portant current topics coming through the air. When that radio college or radio 
university is started, we shall have not three hundred thousand or four hundred 
thousand young Americans in college but first one million, then ten million and 
finally fifty or sixty million getting better systematic mental training than any of them 
get today. The radio listener is an earnest student. He is not distracted by the prof’s 














of all the foreign born already here or who 
may come in the future would not be worth a 
second’s consideration as against the faith of 
Americans in America past, present and future. 

But, as Professor Mahoney says, Americani- 
zation properly understood and properly under- 
taken is primarily for the welfare of America. 
The welfare of the immigrant is incidental. 
The public schools are maintained not for the 
benefit of the individual boys and girls but are 
maintained because the permanency of the 
republic depends upon the education of its 
people. Thomas Jefferson stated: “ No nation 
has ever existed free and ignorant at the same 
time.” Whatever the immigration policy of 
the United States may be in the future, we 
have at the present time a great body of immi- 
grants, many of whom are uneducated, and 
nearly all of whom are ignorant of American- 
ism. The welfare of the nation demands that 
they be given instruction in Americanism. The 
acquisition by the immigrant of the ideals of 
Americanism is vastly more important to 
America than the acquiring of naturalization 
papers by him. This is why Americanization 
as a process of education should be intrusted 
to schoo! authorities, and not delegated to the 
department of labor and the courts as a matter 
of legal procedure. 


unless it has the hearty support of the school 
officials. Of course unless this exists there 
will be no organization for Americanization in 
the school system. The interest and co-opera- 
tion of the leaders among the foreign born 
can almost always be enlisted. Their clubs and 
organizations wiil help in various ways. Meet- 
ings can be held in club rooms. The leaders 
if properly approached will have committees 
appointed to confer and co-operate with the 
organizer and the school authorities. 

In Revere attractive posters are made in 
the art department of the High School and 
posted not only in the club rooms of the 
foreign born but also on the bulletin boards of 
the public schools, in store and shop windows, 
in places of employment, in moving picture 
places, etc. These posters are of various types. 
Some are in English and others are in foreign 
langueges. They give the names and location 
of the schools, date of enrollment, etc. Some 
of them have attractive drawings or water 
color pictures. An attempt is made to make 
alt of them attractive to the eye. They are 
much more effective than printed posters. 

Hand bill circulars are distributed through- 
out the foreign hdéme sections by the Boy 
Scouts annually a week before the opening 2 
Announcements regarding the 


the classes. 
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classes are made in the public schools for 
three weeks before the opening and paid adver- 
tisemcnts are carried in the press. 

This year for the first time a man who is 
a teacher in the High School and who speaks 
Italian has been employed as a recruiting offi- 
cer in the Italian section. His work has been 
successful both in enlitgting new members and 
in looking up and reclaiming those showing a 
tendency toward dropping out. 

The editors of the local papers are always 
willing to give publicity to Americanization and 
are of great help. The mayor and the city 
council are kept informed of conditions and 
needs. They are invited to visit the classes 
and they actually do so. Consequently we do 
not have to worry over finances. 

It is necessary to have classes located near 
the homes of the immigrants. Most cities of 
moderate size house the evening schools in one 
or two school buildings. The evening school 
policy will not do for immigrant education. 
The immigrant does not feel comfortable in 
the ordinary evening school and is reluctant 
to go far from home to attend school. The 
old evening school policy of making up classes 
according to ability whereby boys and girls in 
their teens and mature men and women were 
placed in the same class will not succeed in re- 
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is all too prevalent among school committees, 
politicians, and the general public. It is neces- 
sary to have competent teachers of Americani- 
zation if Americanization is not to be a failure. 
As a matter of professional self-protection the 
organizer of immigrant education should make 
it. public and plain that he cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the success or failure of the 
teaching unless competent teachers are elected. 
No-teacher should be engaged to teach Ameri- 
canization except as recommended by the 
supervisor of Americanization and nominated 
by the superintendent of schools. To subject 
the immigrant to the teaching of a poor 
teacher and thus nullify his hard work and 
earnest endeavor is bad for the immigrant and 
worse for America. American institutions are 
not perfect nor ideal in all respects. The 
American public school is one of our most 
cherished institutions. It is a social and politi- 
cal crime to disillusion the foreign-born new- 
comer in regard to the great American public 
school about which he has dreamed dreams for 
himself and seen visions for his children in 
America the Beautiful, the land of promise, and 
the place where his aspirations for better things 
might come to fruition through the guiding in- 
fluence of education. And if it is a crime 
against the immigrant it is a tragedy for 
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gard to the schooling of the immigrant. In 
Revere we have Americanization classes in five 
school buildings—a city of 30,000 people. 

“To send a teacher anywhere at any time to 
start a class” is a good idea if it is not over- 
done. Nothing succeeds like success, but if a 
large number of classes is the aim of the organ- 
izer the effort may be so successful as to be a 
failure. Small classes increase the per capita 
and total cost to such an extent as to bring 
about a sharp reaction which will result in a 
curtailment of the financial support. Every 
community has a “ watch dog of the treasury,” 
and sometimes his bite is worse than his bark. 
An attack on the school department which is 
successful in showing extravagance or a com- 
paratively high expenditure, per capita or total, 
in any item of the school budget is always 
liable to result in a general cut in the school 
appropriation. The organizer must take into 
consideration the ratio between costs and re- 
sults and also the ability of the community to 
pay, 

The first and the third of the a b c’s of 
organization have been treated above. The 
second remains for consideration. 

Americanization is now recognized by educa- 
tors as being a specialized teaching problem 
demanding a body of knowledge of subject 
matter and of training in the theory and prac- 
tice of the subject as is involved in the teach- 
ing of science or mathematics. But even today 
the idea that anyéne can teach Americanization 





America. The purpose of all Americanization 
is to foster the welfare of America, and the 
welfare of America demands a policy which 
shall result not in distrust, disappointment and 
disillusion of America and Americanism, but a 
policy which shall result in an enthusiasm for 
Americanism and a respect and right attitude 
toward American institutions on the part of 
the immigrant. 
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REPORTS FROM THE 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will 


progressive movements.] 


THE SCHOOLS OF PASADENA 

The Educational Research Department has 
become an important feature of the Pasadena 
school system. The program includes the sug- 
gesting of practical research problems; finding 
the persons to solve such problems; directing 
a continuous educational survey throughout 
the system; bringing together the results of 
the research; and placing these results where 
they may be of value in modifying methods, 
curricula, organization and equipment. 

The usefulness of the department has been 
still further extended through regular study 
groups of teachers and principals. During the 
year Director W. Hardin Hughes has also 
had charge of a seminar in the Current Litera- 
ture of Mental and Educational Measurements. 
This work has been regularly credited at the 
University of California. 

The research studies for the vear have in- 
cluded intensive study of part-time students; 
a study of the pupils of the upper grades of 
the elementary schools; a rating scale for 
capacities of students; a study of the traits 
essential for success in the various occupations 
and professions: an intensive study of excep- 
tionally capable students and of methods of 
caring for similar students elsewhere; a study 
of the professional training of students and 
their growth during service; and a study of 
methods employed in other cities for encourag- 
ing the professional growth of teachers. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

This department of Boston University is 
long past the experimental stage and is one 
of the permanent institutions of the city. Not 
only are the day classes filled but many 
teachers take advantage of the late afternoon, 
the evening and the Saturday classes to secure 
promotional credit or to secure better prepara- 
tion for their work. One of the most popular 
series of courses is that of “ Citizenship,” given 
by Professor Mahoney and Professor Harlow. 
The series includes a course on Citizenship, one 
on Americanization, another on the Social 
Sciences. one on Present-Day Problems oi 
United States Citizenship, a course on Rights 
and Duties of United States Citizens and still 
another on Historic Backgrounds of Citizen- 
ship. 

General practice teaching is required of 
every pupil who becomes a candidate for the 
master’s degree given by the University. The 
student is placed in a co-operating suburban 
high school for the required minimum of ninety 
hours’ teaching. He is directly responsible to 
his supervising teacher and to the principal, 
and a member of the faculty observes his work. 
A weekly conference is held at the School of 
Education for reports of school work and 
assigned readings. 
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EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


check notably important and 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK 
CITY 

Much might be cleared up of the misunder- 
standings concerning junior high schools by 
careful study of such reports as that just 
issued by the committee on the Junior High 
Schools of New York. 

The report includes a discussion of the ex- 
tent of the junior high school system, the 
success of pupils, the course of study, the use 
of prognostic tests, methods of teaching and 
the organization of these schools. 

Concerning the work demanded of the 
teachers the report declares that the demands 
upon them are still too heavy whether con- 
sidered from the point of view of maintaining 
a high standard of discipline in the schools, or 
the protection of the health of the teachers, 
or as a matter of justice to them. There 
should also be some kind of teacher-participa- 
tion in the administration of the school. Care- 
ful records should be kept of voluntary after- 
school activities so that credit for such work 
may be given when teachers apply for higher 
licenses. Teachers should also have special 
preparation for the work, taking courses 
which centre around their major subjects 
rather than scattering their energies. 

An analysis is given of the success of pupils 
in the various subjects of instruction and of 
the scholarship of junior high pupils*when they 
reach the high school. 

The report closes with a discussion of the 
methods of teaching in the junior high schools. 
Asbbeiliionsine 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

Many of us when we came home from Wash- 
ington tucked that fat envelope away for later 
reading. Now as we are returning to the 
classroom atmosphere we are looking to see 
what the N. E. A. gave us in the way of 
professional help. 

One of the many good things is this bulletin 
on the curriculum. As Secretary Crabtree well 
says, it is “concentrated current information” 
concerning the public school curriculum. 

It gives the state requirements for different 
subjects, the time allotments for subjects in the 
elementary schools of sixty cities, the grades 
in which the various subjects are taught, and 
last but by no means least a list of the most 
helpful books on curriculum problems. 

cnsaiitene 
LINCOLN AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

A new Gettysburg Address—this is what the 
teachers of the country who visited Gettysburg 
on July 4 heard from Dr. Frank Pierrepont 
Graves. Reviewing the famous address o 
President Lincoln, Dr. Graves said: “No un- 
lettered dullard could have written that out 
burst of purest patriotism, forceful in logic and 
diction and faultless in sentence structure and 
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rhythm.” He must needs ever have expressed 
an unalterable belief in the power of education 
at every stage. His broad vision would never 
have failed to grasp the fact that education 
should be a unity throughout and that every 
hoy and girl should be able to secure just as 
much training as he is capable of consuming. 
Such has always been the American idea in 
education and it must ever have been that of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Besides the report of Dr. Graves’ address, 
the Educational Review for September has in- 
teresting articles on “ Education for Patrio- 
tism,” by Edward O. Sisson, “ History and the 
Social Studies,” by Edgar Dawson, and “ The 
School and the Post Office.” by Arthur C. 
Leuder. 

en 
PROBLEMS OF ADJUSTMENT OF JUNIOR 
CHILDREN 


People are fast coming to realize that re- 
ligious education must be just as thorough and 
scientific as secular training if we are to have 
safe and sane citizens in the future. Religious 
journals are trying to meet this need in a 
practical way. “Religious Education” for 
August has a very suggestive article on the 
training of children between nine and eleven 
years of age by Dr. Ernest J. Chave of Sioux 
Falls, S.D. 
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This is the “trying out” age when the chil- 
dren want to test out their environment and 
discover the meaning of things for themselves. 
A list of faults for which they were scolded 
revealed the fact that the causes were complex. 
Just how much the scoldings amounted to 
depended on the temperament of the child 
and the adult. Often the adjustment should 
have been made by the older person rather 
than by the child. Whenever faults were the. 
reflection of the parents’ faults they were the 
most difficult to correct. 

Dr. Chave gives many type cases and life 
situations of juniors, but in this article does 
not attempt to solve them. 

vente 


THE LITTLE WANDERERS’ ADVOCATE 


We wish all the children in this country 
were as well cared for as are the little folks 
of Boston. Hospitals, dental clinics, school 
hygiene departments, public and private homes 
are all serving the citizens of tomorrow. One 
of the best known of these institutions is the 
Little Wanderers’ Home, where needy children 
are kept until they can be placed in foster 
homes. Some of the best physicians of the 
city are on the staff to care for children need- 
ing mental or medical care. Besides this, much 
neighborly help is given in the form of auto- 
mobile service, clothing. provisions, etc. 














are adopting for instruction purposes 
the latest Remington Model—the new 
Quiet 12. 

Never before—since the founding 
of the typewriter industry—has a new 
model of a writing machine won such 
immediate popularity with both teach- 
ers and students. 

The triumph of the Quiet 12 Reming- 
ton in the schools parallels its triumph 
in the business world—and is due to 
the same causes. To understand these 


Branches Everywhere 


Business Schools Everywhere 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 


causes, it is enough to sit down before 
this new Remington and try it your- 
self. Then you will realize that here 
is a typewriter possessing an all-around 
efficiency far surpassing any of the 
standards to which you have been ac- 
customed. These remarkable results 
have been obtained through many re- 
finements of construction which com- 
bine to make the operation of the 
machine simpler and quieter, and the 
day’s work easier, bigger and better. 
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A UNIQUE RECORD. 


A unique record has been made by the Misses Mary E. 
and Claire E. Silverthorne, daughters of Rev. William 
Silverthorne, late of Gloucester and Gardner, Mass., who 
have served on the faculty of Northfield Seminary almost 
continuously for over forty years. 

In her “Pioneer Days at the Seminary,” Mary E. Silver- 
thorne gives a most interesting account of her first visit 
to the Northfield schools. Between a Worcester county 
town and Mount Hermon School, a distance that can he 
covered easily today in four hours, she made the journey 
in fourteen hours, counting waits. She made up her mind 
that this first visit would be her last, but the influence of 
Mr. Moody's great personality led her to change her mind, 
and she returned to her Worcester county home the fol- 
lowing day engaged as a teacher of rhetoric, algebra, and 
physical geography in the Northfield Seminary. Later she 
became head of the Department of Bible and instructor in 
English Literature, in which departments she continued 
throughout the period of her service. 

The younger sister, Claire E. Silverthorne, became a 
teacher in the Seminary Art Department that same year, 
and has given the longest continuous service of anyone 
ever connected with these schools. In forty-one years she 
was absent from her work only six months, and this was 
on account of the illness of her mother. She retired from 
her position with the opening of the 1924 fall term. The 
elder sister's active service, which was completed in 1925, 
was interrupted only by two leaves of absence of one year 
each. 

These teachers have been known and loved by thousands 
of Northfield Seminary students as “Miss Senior” and 
“Miss Junior” Silverthorne. They are now making their 
home in Leominster, Mass. 


—-9—— 

There were 3,472,420 passenger automobiles manufac- 

tured in the United States last year. Their value was 
2,277 200,046. 


—_ ~———_ 
NEWSPAPER READING. 


PROFESSOR W. G. BLEYER 
Director of Journalism, University of Wisconsin 
[Boston Herald.] 


Newspapers should be read and taught in the public 
schools of the nation, and the youth instructed m reading 
news and determining what is best to read. 

Democratic government depends on public opinion, and 
public opinion, as we know it today, is mainly taken from 
the newspapers. If the purpose of education is 
to train the youth of the nation in citizenship the study of 
the newspaper should have a prominent part in our public 
schools. 

Newspaper reading today is not taken as a serious part 
of the individual’s daily life. This is a weakness of our 
modern democracy. We do not digest the facts, we swal- 
low them too hurriedly. 

The aim of the newspapers and journalism — schools 
should be to train -a new generation of readers to whom 
news, real news, is of more importance than the society 
column, the sporting page, or the funny strip. The news 
should be read first. We need to cultivate news taste and 
discrimination in the public. 

The public should be taught to think of the news as a 
part of history, of current events that are making history. 
The newspapers can influence public opinion and through 
that influence, even the economic forces of the nation can 
be moulded. They can be the organs of an enlightened 
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patriotism and make for more idealism and community 
betterment. 

Less emphasis should be put on the sporting page. An 
interest in sports is healthful and normal, but we over- 
stress it these days. Professional sports are not a good 
stimulant for the mind. 

satel ae 
Population of Italy is 39,900,000. 
—_—o———_ 


POSTAL PIONEERING THROUGH THREE 
CENTURIES. 

America’s most cherished quality is the pioneer spirit of 
its people. The United States postal system, in the spirit 
of America, has been a pioneer-in the 17th, 1&th, and 19th 
centuries, and now, with the opening of the 20th century, 
it is abreast of the foremost in progressive ingenuity and 
invention and service. 

It was a mail courier who blazed the first trail between: 
New York and Boston. 

It was the mail coach which brought into existence the 
old Boston-New York-Philadelphia-Baltimore —turnpike— 
the first great American highway. 

Benjamin Franklin, as deputy postmaster general, made 
this post road serving the scattered colonial settlements 
show a greater income than the principal post road between 
England and Scotland. 

Richard Fairbanks, who conducted an office in a Boston 
tavern in 1639 to receive letters from ships, was the first 
colonial postmaster. 

Benjamin Franklin in 1775 became the first Postmaster 
General of the United States. 

Railroads were patronized by the Postal Service from the 
time the first few miles of track were laid. Subsidies 
through the Postal Service made possible the maintenance 
of many of the early railroads. 

The railway post office was adopted in the United States 
in 1864, 

The Postal Service has always been on the heels of the 
pioneer settlers as they advanced westward. Service today 
to Point Barrow on the northernmost tip of Alaska, and to. 
the isolated miners in the fastnesses of the mountains, bears. 
out the motto, “Where American citizens go, the mails go.” 

Gummed postage was adopted in the United States in 
1847. 

Postmaster General Montgomery Blair initiated the 
movement in 1861 which has resulted in the formation of 
the Universal Postal Union. A concrete example of this 
international. co-operation is found in the fact that the 
letters sent for 5 cents to Australia today cost $2.04 in 
1857. 

It was the demands of the Postal Service which first 
brought night trains on the railroads, and the first “fast 
mail trains “were followed by fast passenger trains. 

The money-order system was adopted in 1864. 

Postmen today bring mail to the doors of millions oi 
homes. Free delivery of mail service in cities began in 
1863. 

Parcel post was adopted in 1913. 

Air mail service was started May 18, 1918. For two years 
it has been operating an advancing service on a transcon- 
tinental route 3,000 miles long from New York to San 
Francisco, and earned in 1922 and 1923 the honor of mak- 
ing the greatest contribution to the progress of American 
aviation. 

Pioneering never stops in the Postal Service. Faster, 
faster, faster the relay must be made. This summer the 
Postal Service inaugurated through service, twenty- 
eight hours, between New York and the city at the Golden 
Gate. One-third of this journey is at night. 
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BOOK TABLE 


{No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 
MODERN MATHEMATICS. Eighth School Year. By 


Raleigh Schorling, University of Michigan, and John R. 

Clark, Lincoln School, Columbia University. Cloth. 

254 pages. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 

Book Company. 

This is an unusual presentation of the subject of “Mod- 
ern Mathematics.” Not only is it unusual, but a most inter- 
esting presentation because it is an honest effort to make 
4 book for upper elementary or lower junior high school 
pupils, or as the authors say “Eighth Grade” pupils. It 
is interesting to see how little confidence the authors have 
in what children know of problems when they reach the 
eighth grade, for the approach to the real subject is through 
a study that should be, but rarely is, fifth grade work, 
namely “How to Solve Problems.” This approach is per- 
haps the most brilliant feature of “Modern Mathematics.” 
The outline of this approach is suggestive of skill in deal 
ing with an age-old difficulty of arithmetic, “Steps in 
Problem Solving,” “Problems with missing data,” “Prob- 
lems buried in non-essentials,? “What you must know 
problems,” “What you must do problems,” “Measuring 
ability to estimate.” 

From start to finish the authors have dared to subordi- 
nate traditional conventionality to their convictions, but 
they seem not to be ego cursed as many mathematical in- 
dividualists are. 

We shall watch with consuming interest the success, in- 
troductionally, of this unusual and unusually interesting 
book. As a rule, for the fifty years and more that we have 
been especially interested in adventures of authors and 
publishers of textbooks the almost universal effect of mod- 
ernizing arithmetic has been to produce a highly successful 
conventional series. The phenomenal success of the 
Hamilton arithmetic was in response to a challenge from 
the progressives. 

We incline to think that the SchorlingClark “Mod- 
ern Mathematics” is really the materialization of a vision 
of Otis Caldwell, of whom we said when we first knew 
him: “Thank the Lord for a man who is both sane and 
brilliant.” 


ECONOMICS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By 
Eugene B. Riley, Brooklyn. Under the — editorial 
supervision of Dr. Allyn A. Young, Harvard University. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Riley seems to have succeeded in stating all indis- 
pensable principles of economics which are needed by high 
school students who do not go to college as well as by 
those who do go to college. 

The illustrations and applications, the facts and solutions 
of problems are all within the comprehension of high 
school students. Not only so, but they are brought in 
such a way as to make students relish them as something 
which they could not well have got along without knowing 
about them 

An important feature of the book is the fact that it 
stimulates interest in the science of economics as well as 
in technical information about banking, taxes, and the 
labor problems. 

The student who masters this book in the high school 
will read intelligently articles on finance in the magazines 
and daily papers, be a student of economics and economical 


troblems ever after. It is a tonic and never bores a 
Student. 


SPECIAL TALENTS AND DEFECTS, THEIR SIG- 
NIFICANCE FOR EDUCATION. By Leta S. Hol- 
lingsworth, Ph. D., Teachers College, New York. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

We are interested in Miss Hollingsworth’s book because 
the author realizes the limitations of the author of such 
a study at the present time. She writes about what she 
and her assistant observers have learned and does not at- 
tempt to pretend to have learned what they have not 
learned. 

There are interesting revelations, especially in Chapter 
VII in Drawing. A feeble-minded man in an institution 
for mental defectives cut silhouettes 1,000 per cent. better 
than a distinguished university professor. 

It is clearly demonstrated that talent for drawing arises 
from a happy combination of a great many variable. func- 
tions; and that this combination may occur in persons of 
inferior intelligence. 

Arithmetical skill consists in the automatization and in- 
tegration of a hierarchy of habits, which can be acquired 
to a passable degree by all children of ordinary intelligence. 
Lightning calculation results from building up and ren- 
dering automatic still further habits, and can be achieved 
by persons of great general intelligence. 

Spelling gains the least by Miss Hollingsworth’s studies. 
There are feeble-minded children who spell very well and, 
as every teacher knows, there are people, young and old, of 
high intelligence whose spelling is unreliable. 

Reading studies are nothing like as satisfactory as in 
arithmetic, though better than the spelling studies. 

The book is a real contribution as a beginning in a 
highly important phase of education. 


—_o—_ 


OUR WORLD TODAY AND YESTERDAY. A His- 
tory of Modern Civilization. By James Harvey Robin- 
son and Emma Peters Smith. With collaboration of 
James Henry Breasted. Cloth. Profusely illustrated, 
with twenty-six important maps. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Ginn and Company. 

We would like to be able to give our readers some ade- 
quate impression of our personal appreciation of this most 
remarkable book on the history of modern civilization, 
which has been our major study for several years. There 
have been many outlines, many groupings of facts, much 
marshalling of information biographical and industrial, 
social and scientific, but to me there has been nothing, quite 
so satisfactory by way of illumination of events, and by 
way of inspiration of appreciation of cause and effect in the 
evolution of civilization. 

It is impossible to have even a faint appreciation of why 
Germany made such a stupendous blunder in 1914 without 
such a knowledge of Europe from 1848 to 1914 as one 
gets clearly in “Our World Today and Yesterday.” One 
has to know Venice and Florence in their ups and downs, 
has to know Italy in all modern transformations, yes, and 
Great Britain’s almost miraculous creative epochs in civili- 
zation in order to appreciate the rise and fall of Lloyd 
George and the rise of Ramsay MacDonald, in order to 
understand how necessary the World War was to clear 
the political and financial atmosphere of Europe. 

The last fifth of the book of 625 pages is devoted to the 
World War and Europe Today. These pages are the 
glorious culmination of the wonderful presentation of the 
evolution of civilization. We have nowhere seen so good 
a characterization of the work of Mussolini in a single 
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paragraph as here. Who has ever put in a schoolbook 
anything to compare with these words of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald: “As soon as America feels that there is some- 
thing large, something moral in the spirit in which these 
problems of Europe are being approached we will not 
have to go cap in hand to America and beg her to come 
in, but America will be perfectly willing to do her part in 
the great work. ... If misfortune befell us before the 
week-end, we would have made our mark on the history of 
these times, The world requires a stimulus to its hopes, it 
requires to settle down, to give courage and confidence, 
so that it may use its latent powers; and, above all, the 
common man and the common woman must be brought 
into partnership in national prosperity.” 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. With 
Synopsis and Questions. New York, Boston, Chicago: 
D. C. Heath and Company. 

Twenty-two or more states have passed laws requiring 
the study of the Constitution, in many cases in the elemen- 
tary and high schools. This little book reprints the Con- 
stitution in larger type than any other that has come under 
our notice. Of equal importance is the careful synopsis 
which gives an outline and framework of the document, 
with definite references to the articles and sections in 
which the different topics are treated. The book is sup 
plied with questions calling the attention of the student 
to the especially significant parts of the document. 


SCIENCE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By M. Louise 
Nichols, Ph. D., High School for Girls, Philadelphia. 
Cloth. Profusely illustrated. 326 pages. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

This is a happy selection of a title for a book today. 
This is not only an age of science and the boys’ and girls’ 
age, but is the age of science for boys and girls. 

Boys and girls are here for their tomorrow. Much as 
a mother loves her daughter at any age from babyhood to 
young womanhood, proud as any father is of his son from 
boyhood to youth, there is no time that mother or father 
would not sooner see baby, lad or lassie, die than to know 
that it would never be any older than the child it is. It 1s 
because the lovely child is to be older tomorrow than to- 
day that we love him so much today. 

Science is for tomorrow. Latin is for the past, mathe- 
matics will never be more than today. That which makes 
Latin classic is because it can be mastered, as mathematics 
can be, but science can never be mastered in any such 
sense. The glory of science is that it will mean more to 
the world tomorrow than today, just as it means more 
today than it did yesterday. Science is always youthful, 
can never grow old. 

And Miss Nichols has not only chosen a brilliant sub- 
ject—“Science for Boys and Girls’—but her treatment of 
the subject is all the time looking forward. She never 
allows a boy or girl think that he knows it all, it is al- 
ways an alluring vista of greater vision. This makes her 
book exceptionally valuable. 

Dr. William E. Russell of Teachers College, editor of 
Lippincott’s School Text Series, has a way of selecting 
authors who have a rare gift for making exceptional books. 


LATENT RELIGIOUS RESOURCES IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOL EDUCATION. A Study in Correlation on 
the Curriculum Side. By C. A. Hauser, Ph. D. Philadel- 
phia: The Heidelberg Press. 

Here is an honest and elaborate effort to have the 
public school function adequately in religion without dis- 
turbing prejudices, and have the church schools function 
Satisfactorily in education. 

The average church school leader has known com- 
paratively little of educational procedure—and the public 
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school teacher has had little reason to give serious atten- 
tion to the church school. But all this is rapidly changing. 
The world-crisis through which we are passing has pointed 
out in a practical way the wisdom of modern leaders in 
general education in placing the emphasis in education upon 
conduct, not only in terms of skill, but also in terms of 
morals. This change of viewpoint, together with the 
shifting of the emphasis in religious education from creed 
to deed, and the breaking down of the sharp distinction 
between the religious and secular, has removed the wide 
gulf that formerly existed. 

A fundamental problem in education, growing out of 
these changed conditions, is the necessity of unifying the 
thought processes and the conduct aims of the pupils as 
they are confronted by the teaching of the two types of 
schools they attend. The common goal of the teaching in 
the two schools is the cultivation of worthy citizens. The 
public schools emphasize citizenship in a democracy, and 
the church schools, citizenship in a democracy that is 
Christian. It is self-evident, that for the accomplishment 
of so important a task, these two groups of educators must 
become better acquainted and work in closest possible co- 
operation. The form of co-operation that will be most 
effective, and least subject to criticism, is a correlation of 
curriculum material. Such correlation can be made effec- 
tive through a knowledge on the part of each group of 
leaders, of the teaching material available in both types of 
schools. It is next to tragic that this material has of 
necessity remained almost entirely unused by the forces 
administering church school education. Dr. Hauser shows 
what elements in this rich mass of public school material 
may be made to promote the cause of religious education. 
He discusses the theme, “Latent Religious Resources in 
Public School Education,” as it relates to educational aims. 
and objectives, and its application in the public — school 
courses of study, 

A study of public school curriculum material as it exists 
today shows that it contains broad and deep foundations 
upon which religion can build its structure. The moral 
note is struck still more clearly and frequently, if indeed 
it is not one of the chief objectives of the entire educa- 
tional procedure. 


+e oe Ge 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The New Larned History.” Volume 9% By J. N. 
Larned.—“The New Larned History.” Volume 11. By 
J. N. Larned. Springfield: C. A. Nichols Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Set.” 3y Read 


“Cash Journal 
High School Mathematics.” By 


and Harvey.—‘Junior 
William Ledley Wos- 
burgh, Frederick William Gentleman, and Jasper 0. 
Hassler.—“The Platoon School.” By Charles L. Spain. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Junior Music.” By Giddings, Earhart, Baldwin, New- 
Price $1.44.—“Laboratory Problems in Physics.” 
L. Cavanagh and C. M. Westcott. Price, 96 cents. 
—‘The Nurnberg Stove and Other Stories.” By Orton 
Lowe. Price, 72 cents.—“Ten Boys.” 3y Jane Andrews. 
Price, 64 cents.—-“How and Where We Live.” By Nellie 
B. Allen. Price, 88 cents. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

“Principles of Education.” By J. Crosby Chapman and 
George S. Counts. Price, $2.75.—“Education for Citizen- 
ship.” By John C. Almack. Price, $2.00.—‘Laboratory 
Manual.” By Carl William Gray and Claude W. Sandi- 
fur. Price, 92 cents. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

“Elementary Spanish 
ton and John Van 
peare.” By Paul 
Company. 

“The Study 


ton. 
By A. 


Grammar.” 3y Arthur Hamil- 
_Horne.—“‘Outline Guide to Shakes- 
Kaufman. New York: The Century 


Readers.” By Alberta Walker and Mary 
R. Parkman. Fourth year.—‘“‘The Study Readers.” By 
Alberta Walker and Mary R. Parkman. Fifth year— 
“Second French Book.” By Jacob Greenberg. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 
“Powers’ General Chemistry Test.” By S. R. 

—“All_ Spanish Method.” By Guillermo Hall. 
York: World Book Company. 

“Writing.” By John C. French. New York: Harcourt, 


Brace and Company. 

“A Diagnostic Test of Aptitude for Clerical Office 
Work.” By Allen Mead Ruggles. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

“Helps to the Study of Ancient History.” By Franklin 
A. Kuller. New York: D. C. Heath and Company. 

‘The Intelligence of Continuation-School Children im 
Massachusetts.” By _L. Thomas Hopkins. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press. 

“Psychological Principles Applied to Teaching.” BY 
William Henry Pyle. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc. 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


The many friends of Edwin D. 
Mead will rejoice to know that, after 
a long period of illness, he is again 
happily at home, at 19 Euston street, 
Brookline. On the evening of Sep- 
tember 29, the wedding anniversary of 
Mr. and Mrs. Mead, his restored 
health and home-coming were signal- 
ized by a gathering at their home of a 
company of relatives and friends who 
had been present at their wedding. 
Two of Gannett’s beautiful poems, 
“The Old Love Song” and “The Dear 
Togetherness,” were read by one of 
the friends; and “Sweet Home” was 
played in addition to the music which 
had been played at the wedding— 
Haendel’s Largo and the music of the 
“Ode to Joy” from the Ninth Sym- 
phony. Mr. and Mrs. Mead have 
spent the summer at their country 
place in Chesterfield, N. H.. Mr. 
Mead’s native place; and both took 
part in the Old Home Day observance 
there, Mr. Mead giving the address 
at the dedication of a soldiers’ monu- 
ment. He now writes more or less, 
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and takes as warm an interest as ever 
in public affairs, especially in the 
progress of the peace cause. 

The enrollment for this year at 
Northern . State Teachers College, 
Aberdeen, S. D., is twelve per cent. 
ahead of the enrollment for last year. 
This is rather gratifying to the ad- 
ministration, as this increase is in 
spite of the fact that the first year of 
the pre-normal department was 
dropped this year, according to the 
ruling of the State Board of Regents. 


Every teacher should read 
“Heredity”—the greatest study in 
education and heredity ever made. 
Beards of Education are Ordering it 
for all members of School Boards. 

The four issues of the Journal of 
Education cOntaining this study will 
be sent to any address on receipt of 
twenty-five cents. 


Dr. E. C. Higbie, with Mrs. Higbie 
and their two children, drove from 
Madison, South Dakota, to Boston 
and back this summer as Dr. Higbie 
was on the faculty of the School of 
Education of Boston University. He 
brought to the university a wholesome 
spirit from the sunshine state, and in 
the six weeks the family made a 
thorough canvass of all historical and 
literary shrines and enjoyed a multi- 
tude of seaside and inland resorts. The 
habit of Dean A. H. Wilde of 
mingling the professional atmosphere 
of the far West with the East is de- 
lightful. 

Brooks Fletcher, one of the ablest 
lyceum lecturers who has always ad- 
dressed high school students wherever 
he has lectured, is candidate for Con- 
gress in the Marion, Ohio, district. 
The school interests will have an ar- 
dent champion with him in Congress. 


Seventy-three public high schools, 
40 private preparatory schools, 8 uni- 
versities and colleges, 21 states and 4 
foreign countries, are represented by 
166 students in the class of 1927 at 
Yale University who maintained an 
average grade of 80 or above during 
the second term of the freshman year, 
and in many instances throughout the 
freshman year. 

Walters Farrell Dyde has been ap- 
pointed assistant professer of educa- 
tion in the College of Education of 
the University of Colorado. Mr. 
Dyde is a graduate of Queen’s Col- 
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lege, Ontario. In 1914 he was a 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, and in 
August of that year entered the Brit- 
ish Army, in which he served four 
and a half years, including some 
months in the Army of Occupation, 
retiring with the rank of major of 
field artillery. For three years, until 
1922, he was superintendent of schools 
in the Yukon, resigning to enter Co- 
lumbia University, where he studied 


for two years, completing the resi- 
dence work for his doctorate. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1924 Mr. Dyde 


was on the faculty of George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 





By maintaining a satisfactory rating 
of efficiency, to be determined largely 
by a self-rating chart, and by complet- 
ing approved courses equivalent to six 
university credits, the teachers of 
Leominster, Mass., may receive an in- 
crease of $50 beyond the maximum. A 
second increment of $50 may be 
granted two years after the first spe- 
cial increase by earning six additional 
credits and maintaining a satisfactory 
efficiency rating. 





D. Edward Hickey, 


superintendent, 


South St. Paul, Dakota County, 
Minnesota, is one of the sane and 
heroic champions of public schools. 
The Dakota County Globe showed 


its appreciation of his spirited leader- 
ship by using as its editorial leader 
“Support the Schools.” 

An institution such as the proposed 
woman’s college at Old Bennington 
would be welcomed by the sixteen col- 
lege presidents, deans and _ professors 
constituting the conference that has 
been making suggestions for a tenta 


tive curriculum. The primary reason 
for endorsement for an_ institution 
which would make radical departures 


from present policies of education is 
that it will be expected to point 
the way for the elimination of certain 
features fastened by tradition and 
which the seats of existing colleges 
admit they have not the courage tc 
eliminate. It is definitely decided that 
the proposed college must be a school 
for girls and not a co-educational in- 
stitution. 


Pomona College, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, gets $400,000 from_ the Gen- 
eral Education Board of New York, 


which means that the college is to 
raise $800,000 otherwise, which it will 
surely do. 

To meeet the demand for leaders in 
parent-teacher associations, many of 
the universities and state normal 
schools gave special courses for this 
work in their summer sessions _ this 
year. 











HORACE MANN | 


| Personally and Professionally 
By A. E. WInsuip 


By far the best one-volume Life and Times of Horace Mann was | 
written by the editor of the Journal of Education for the Annivers- 
ary of his birth, 1896, at the request of Dr. William T. Harris. It 
is the only true-to-life story of America’s one immortal educator. 
Many circumstances conspired to give Mr. Winship unprecedented 
knowledge of Horace Mann and his times. 


The plates were destroyed by fire soon after the edition was 
| published. So great has been the call for it, that it will be published 
| in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION in the issues of November 6, 13, 
| 20 and 27, December 4, 11 and 18. These seven issues of the Journal 
ef Education will be sent to any address for fifty cents. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


OCTOBER. 


23-25: West Virginia Educatio 
sociation, Bluefield. ° 


24-25: New Hampshire Society fy 
Vocational Education, Concord. 


27-31: Washington Education Aggo, 
ciation, Walla Walla and Tacoma, 


28: Northern Baptist Educatio 
ciety, Holyoke, Mass. ° = 


29-30: Illinois on Superinte 
fireetowee, oo 7 ndeaty 
inois State School Board 
tion, Peoria. A 


° 30-31: Maine Teachers’ As. 
Wenger Sociation, 

30-31.1:West Tennessee E 
Association. P. E, allis: “Se 


tary, Germantown. 


30-November 1: Rhode Isl-n 
tute of Instruction, Providscss 


31: Franklin County hoe As 


sociation, Greenfield 

31: Middlesex County (Mass,) 
Teachers Convention. 

31: Norfolk County (Mass.) Teach: 


ers Convention. 


31-November 1: New Jersey Ph 
cal Education Association Y atlaatis 


30-31-November 1: Northeast Mis. 
souri Teachers Association. H, @ 
Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, ue 


NOVEMBER. 


1: Association of American Univer. 
sities, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


6-7-8: Colorado Education Associa 
tion, Denver, Grand Junction, 
and Pueblo. H. B. Smith, State 
Secretary, 520 Commonwealth 
Building, Denver. 


6.7-8: Annual meeting of Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee, 
E. G. Doudna, Secretary, Madison. 


6: Wisconsin History Teacbers’ As 
sociation, Milwaukee. 


6-8: Minnesota Educational Associa. 
tion, St. Paul. 


Iowa Society of Social Science 
Teachers, Des Moines. 

Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines. 

Colorado Education Association, 
Grand Junction, Pueblo, and Den- 
ver. 


Iowa Association of Mathematics 


Teachers, Ames. 
7: Essex County 
Convention. 


(Mass.) Teachers 


8-11: Seventh National Conference 
of American Country Life Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 


13: Massachusetts Superintendents 


Association. 


Association of 
State 


13-14: New England 
School Superintendents, 
House, Boston. 


24-26: The Central Section of Call- 
fornia Teachers’ Association & 
Bakersfield, Fresno, Visalia and 
Merced. Superintendent L. E 
Chenoweth, of Kern County, Presi- 
dent: Superintendent W. J. Cooper 

of Fresno, Chairman of Progra” 

Committee. 
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§-11: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 


sociation, Little Rock. 

Q-i1: National Association of State 
Universities in the United States of 
America, Chicago, Illinois. 

ii; Wemen's maecational and In- 
dustrial Union, Boston, Mass. 

11-14: National League of Compul- 
sory Education Officials, Windsor, 
Canada. 

12-14: Nebraska Home Economics 
Associativ.:, Lincoln. 

13-14: Association of Urban Uni- 
yersities, Akron, Ohio. 

18: Farmers Educational Co-opera- 
tive Union, Springfield, Missouri. 
90-22: High Schoo] Conference, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

91: Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English, Urbana. 


24-25: South Dakota Commercial 
Teachers Association, Sioux Falls. 
24-26: New York State Science 


Teachers’ Association, Buffalo. 

New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester. s 
South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, Sioux Falls. 

96-28: Public School Trustees Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, Richmond. 

97: Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia, Richmond. 

Gexas State Teachers’ Association, 
(colored), Palestine. ; 

Home Economics Association of 
Texas, San Antonio. 

Virginia State Kindergarten Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Association, Rich- 
mond. ’ 

Missouri Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers Association, Kansas City. 

g1-28: National Council of Teachers 
of English, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Iowa Association of Science Teach- 
ers, Des Moines. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
San Antonio. 

9§- Association of Schools and Col- 
leges of the Middle States and 
Marvland, \Washington, D, C. 
Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Baltimore. 

28-29:Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

99: Association of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

DECEMBER. 
1-6:Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern 

States, Memphis, Tennessee. 

2%: Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Philadelphia. 

2: American Historical Association, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

27-28: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 

27-29: American Association for 
or Legislation, Washington, D. 


Titan Philological Association, 
Princeton, New Jersey. , 
Geological Society of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
27-30: American Political Science 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
27-31: Botanical Society of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
2-31: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America. 
American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie. - 
Uregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 
National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Minneapolis. 
29-30: National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 
2%: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
Clation, Helena. 
%-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
Manent secretary, Burton E. Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.) 

JANUARY, 1925. 
§-10: Association of American Col- 
leges, Chicago, Illinois. 
8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 
if: Louisville Educational Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Kentucky. 

FEBRUARY 


dence, Cins’nnati. Ohio. 
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wm ws TEACHERS’ AGENCIES wt * 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Exceptional vacancies for available teachers 





Superior teachers for emergency positions 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ALBERT TEACHERS: agency sec 
~ 














25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Best. Schools, Col- 

437 Fifth Ave.. New York. ae 

: 2 . our clients. Send for 

39TH YEAR Symes Bldg... Denver, Colo. booklet ‘Tes Ac hing 
Peyton, Bldz.. Spokane, Wn. As a Business.’ 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN Schools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants , Tutors 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; ree ommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


nds teachers and has fillea 
he adirode ot hig 4 grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 


A employers, none for registration. 


2 a 





you neec teacher for any de- 
sirable place or know ae a tei may wanted, address H. S. Kel 


31 Union Square, New York 


loge 
OS5> 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY # superior axency tor 
366 FIFTH AVENUE Superior people. We 
New York City neat _ ; 
Charlies W. Mulford, Prop. SS See 





: 3RANCH OFFICES: caniiiinten ER ete 
Established 1855 BRA? € H ’ )F FICES: indidates. Services 
1386 Euclid Avenue free to’ school officials 

Cleveland, Ohio. school officials. 


406 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. *. WAYLAND BAILEY, Se 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


. We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and ean 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 





22-26: mapertment of Superinten-§ 











WINSHIP We have unusual facilities for placing 


teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ‘ Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


AGENCY Long Distance Telephone mene 
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JUNIOR LAUREL SONGS 


Edited by 


M. TERESA ARMITAGE 


COVERING GRADES 5 TO 9 INCLUSIVE 


Two music books which help to solve one of the most tremendous problems 
of our social democracy—the Americanization Problem. 


Contain selected Folk Songs of more than fifty racial groups, as follows :— 


America; Scotland; Norway; Greece; Hungary; Canada; Morocco; France; Russia; 
Denmark; Peru; Spain; Wales; Creole; Serbia; Czechy; Italy; Portugal; Martinique; 


Pyrenees; Slavonia; 
Finland; Croatia; Bahama; 
Ukrainia; Armenia; 


Ireland; 
Bohemia; 
Albania; 


Picardy; Egypt; England; Tyrol; Roumania; China; 
Hindustan; 
Poland; Switzerland; Sweden; 


Provence; Lithuania; Holland: 


Belgium; Bulgaria; 


Germany; Basque; Hebrew; Haiti; Turkey; Azores; Mexico; Kashmir; Hawaii. 


“All that your announcement stated of the con- 
tents of FOLK SONGS AND ART SONGS— 
distinct racial characteristics; charm in melody 
and rhythm, no unreasonable difficulties—are all 
true and leave unsaid one greatest factor:— 
the fine contrapuntal songs, so greatly needed, 
and so lacking in other collections. I anticipate 
great pleasure in the use of the books.”—Stella 
R. Root, St. Cloud, Minn. 


“FOLK SONGS AND ART SONGS deserve the 
highest place among school song books. The 
melodies are bright and attractive. The range 
is easy for children’s voices; and more than that, 
an abundance of the songs contain moral les- 
sons. These song books are just what our chil- 
dren need to help them to get acquainted with 
the works of the good old masters as well as 
with those of our best modern composers, and 
also make them familiar with the beautiful and 
classical songs.” —Sister Francis Anthony, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 





“TI wish every school contemplating giving any 
kind of folk song or all-nations carnival could 
know that such a work is to be had. FOLK 
SONGS AND ART SONGS is a veritable gold 
mine of folk music.”’—James McIlroy, McKees- 
port, Penna. 

FOLK SONGS AND ART SONGS 

Book [I $ .65 List 

Book II -78 List 


“My pupils love to sing the material contained 
in JUNIOR LAUREL SONGS because it is me- 
lodious, musical, and at the same time in their 
mental and vocal range. Together with the highly 
musical accompaniments, the songs in your books 
are real gems, and it often happens that I have 
to tear myself away from the classes as the 
requests never cease to sing ‘just one more, 
please.’ I think this spirit manifested by the 
children is the highest compliment and recom- 
mendation for any textbook.”—Theodore Wink- 
ler, Sheboygan, Wis. 


“Of the four different collections of songs used 
in our Junior High School, JUNIOR LAUREL 
SONGS is by far the most popular book with 
students and teachers. One of the strongest ar- 
guments in favor of the book is the large num- 
ber of interesting part-songs. Songs that are 
well within the scope of the pupils’ experience. 
They know they can sing the expression of senti- 
ment which the song demands. We find ourselves 
truly singing songs (expressing ideas in songs) 
instead of reciting a series of tones and words 
with no idea of what the words or notes mean 
to express. JUNIOR LAUREL SONGS has had 
a large part in creating greater interest in the 
chorus work of our Junior High School.’—Grace 
Pierce, Arlington, Mass. 


JUNIOR LAUREL SONGS 
$1.00 List 


Send for these books to examine and mention this Journal 


C. C. Birchard & Co. 


Leading Publishers of School 
and Community Music 


Boston, Mass. 


—EPOCHAL BOOKS IN AMERICANIZATION-——' 
FOLK SONGS AND ART SONGS (New! 
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